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PREFATORY NOTE. 


It is our agreeable duty, at the close of another volume, to renew our thanks to our Contribu- 


tors as well as to our Subscribers, for their continued kindness; and to express our hope that the 
agreeable relations, thus continued, may not be again interrupted, until the Magazine shall become, 
what we earnestly hope to see it, a welcome guest in every library and a trusted friend to all who 
shall need the information which may be obtained from its pages. 


Henry B. Dawson. 
MorrisantA, N. Y., July, 18738. 
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I.—TO OUR READERS, 


ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
SERIES. 


Five years since, at the opening of the eleventh 


year of the publication of Taz HistoricaL Mac- | 


AZINE, it was our privilege to address those of 


you who were then ‘‘ Our Readers; ” and, again, | 


at the opening of our twenty-first volame—the 
first of our Third Series—we are permitted, 
to day, to enjoy the same privilege. 

Five years, meanwhile, have presented their 


joys and their sorrows; and each year, as it has | 


passed away, never to return, has borne with it 


some of those who were our companions and our | 


friends— fellow-laborers, very often, in the field 
in which we have labured,—all of them laden 
with the fruits of thei: toil, returning, their 
appointed work having been completed, to the 
rest which had been already prepared for them. 
Those who have been spared, in order to com 


plete their alloted work, not yet finished, have | 


encountered five years mure of anxietics and of 
joys than they had then encountered ; and some 
there are, with heads more deeply blanched than 


they then were, and with hands far less steady— | 


trophies of their faithful labors, and, too often, 
their only rewards,—who, in the interval, have 
lost the elasticity of their step and the oveiflow 


of their spirits, and quietly await the order for | 
too near, it may be, for those | 


their departure 
who are dependent on them, for guidance and 
support—which is, evidently, not far distant. 
Five years have also shaken thrones; disarrang- 


were, previously, high in authority; elevated 


some of those who were, then, low in obscurity ; | 


tested the capacity of men for self-government, 
as it had seldom, before, been tested; developed 


the resources of those partisans among whom the | 


possession of power, no matter how acquired, is 
the warrant for the exercise of authority, no mat- 
ter how much unauthorized by law ; and, in pol- 
itics and in war, set aside maxims which 
prevailed in better days, among better men ; 
made giants of pigmies; and so concealed and 
belittled the Truth, that Falsehood has become 
the most attractive. 
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| Inthe midst of all these changes, unaffected 
| by any of them, THe Historica, MaGazine 
occupies, comparatively unchanged, the same 
| position which it occupied, five years ago; and 
it enters another era, —the third—in its history, 
with no new duties, no new hopes, no new pros- 
pects. What it was, five years since, it is, 
to-day ; and what, to-day, it seeks to attain, it 
sought, five years ago, as earnestly and as honest- 
ly, asnow. We promise, now, as we promised 
then, that ‘‘ it will be steadily devoted, as it has 
“been, hitherto, to the History, Antiquities, 
‘* Biography, and Standard Literature of Ameri- 
**ca; and we believe we may safely say that 
‘**there will not be found in its columns, with 
‘our knowledge and consent, any place whatev- 
‘* er, for any subject which does not seem to bear 
“*the guinea stamp’ of historic truth and genu- 
* ineness, unless for exposing its character and 
** denouncing its author.” 

Nor is there any greater necessity fur change 
in the policy which shall, hereafter, control the 
Maguzine, than in the choice of subjects to 
which it shall be devoted. We suid, five years 
since, and’ we say now, that ‘** Tae [Hrtsrortcan 
**Macazitng, while it shall remain under our 
‘control, will never recognize any pretended 
** necessity to remain silent on any subject which 
‘*may, properly, be discussed in its columns ; 
**nor will it ever hesitate to follow those who 
‘* shall venture to display their authorial dexter- 


| ** ity on the slippery paths of personal or politi- 


** cul history.” ‘‘ What is known to be histori- 


i | “cally untrue, Toe HisvortcaL MaGazIne will 
ed boundaries; overthrown some of those who | 


‘* fearlessly expose and condemn, no matter by 
‘* whom it may have been uttered; and he will 
‘““be fearlessly exposed and denounced, therein, 


| ‘*no matter from whom he may have descended, 


| ** who shall seek to remove any of the landmarks 
‘*of our country’s history, for the purpose of 
‘* sacrificing the truth on the altar of expedi- 
‘‘ency.” ** With such a course marked out for 
‘* THe HistoricaAL MAGAZINE, we can confidently 
‘*appeal, for sympathy and support, to the more 
‘* earnest and hone:t of our countrymen, who are 
‘‘neither ashamed nor afraid to follow the 
‘* truth, whithersoever she may lead them. To 
‘‘the mere time-server and sycophant, to the 
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‘*historically self righteous, and to ‘him who 
*« *loveth and maketh a lic’ in the name of His- 
‘tory, this work will neither commend itself 
‘‘nor prove useful; and their sympathy and | 
‘* support are neither expected nor solicited.” 

It will be seen, from this reiteration of its | 
time-honored principles, that Tae Htstoricat | 
MaGazingE has made no compromise with either | 
Fal-ehood or those who sustain her; and that it | 
will continue to sit in judgment, hereafter—to | 
become the uninvited censor or umpire, if that | 
term shall be preferred--as it has sat, hitherto, | 
on all matters, opinions as well as statements, 
within the range of its published objects, which | 
have been published to the world and, thereby, | 
made instruments for either good or evil, among | 
men. Its judgment may not always bea correct one | 
—it makes no claim to infallibility—but, in every 
case, it will be an honest and an earnest one, and | 
unbought with either fear, favor, or affection. 

It will neither mutilate nor condense any docu- | 
ment which it shall consider worthy of a place in 
its pages, either for the purpose of saving paper 
and presswork, of adapting it to somebody’s | 
tastes, or of concealing somebody's shortcomings ; 
nor will it mutilate any original contributions to 
its pages, by other pens than its Editor's, simply | 
in order to make those contributions more palpa- | 
ble to somebody, or less decided in their tone, 
than their authors, themselves, either desired or 
intended. The Magazine’s contributors will he 
allowed to speak for themselves, in their own lan- | 
guage, over their own signatures; and it will not 
be a part of our duty to either prune, or condense, 


or modify in expression, anything which shall be | 
accepted from any one, for publication in its | 
pages— whatever shall be so far unfit for publica. | 


tion as to require such an ‘‘ uninvited ” and uner- 
viable censorship, at our hand, will be either re- 
jected, altogether, or accompanied with suitable 
foot-notes, exposing and condemning what we 
shall conceive to need correction. 

In short, the Magazine will endeavor to have, 
hereafter, as it has had, hitherto, well-grounded 


and clearly-defined opinions on all matters per- | 


taining to the History, Antiquities, and Biogra- 


phy of America; and those opinions, either with | 
or without the authorities on which they shall be | 


based, shall not be withheld whenever there 
shall be found a sufficient reason for the publi- 
eation of them, no matter whose descendants 
may be thereby ag ‘tieved or whose personal, or 
official, or authoria: pretensions, thereby, disturb- 





ed. 

Those who shall need other food than this, 
thus forewarned, will unquestionably seck, else- 
where, that food for babes which they cannot find 
in these pages: those who shall be unable, with- 
out flinching, to look the truth of history squarely 
in the face, quite as unquestionably, will seck, in 
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other directions, that modified, and condensed, 
and pruned, and, very often, more agreeable, 
article, call it what you will, which they will not 
find in Tue HistortcaL MAGAZINE. 


Il.—THE MORRISTOWN GHOST. 


By Josera F. Turrie, D.D., Presipent or Wa- 
BASH UNIVERSITY, INDIANA. 


When King James's version of the Bible was 
made, it was the common belief, in all parts of 
England, that a witch is *‘a female who. by the 
‘*agency of Satan, or rather a familiar Spirit or 
** genome appointed by Satan to attend on her, 
‘* performs operations beyond the powers of 
‘* humanity, in consequence of her compact with 
‘* Satan, written in her own blood, by which she 
** resigns herself to him, forever. Among other 
‘*advantages resulting to her, from this engage- 
‘*ment, is the power of transforming herself 
‘*into any shape she pleases, which is gener- 
‘ally that of a hare; transporting herself 
“through the air ona broomstick ; sailing on 
‘the sea in asieve; gliding through a key hole ; 
‘* inflicting diseases, etc., upon mankind or cat- 
**t]e." Doctor Kitto asserts that modern witch- 
craft can be traced back only to the Middle Ages. 


| Another author states that, in 1484, Pope Inne- 


cent VIIL. sought to arrest witchcraft, in which 
he believed, as a fact, by hissing on his inquisi- 
tors to find and punish those guilty of it. He 


|even had the Hammer of Witches (Valleus 


Maleficorum) published, in which were specific 
directions for the detection and trial of such 
persons. In 1494, Pope Alexander VL, in 1521, 
Leo X., and, in 1522, Adrian VI., hurled their 
hottest bolts against witchcraft. Until the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, the almost univer- 
sal belief was in the fact of there being certain 
such persons as those who became witches by 
some process like that already named. It is said 
that ‘‘ five hundred witches were burned at Ge 

‘*neva, in three months, about the year 1515 ; 
‘*that one thousand were executed in one year in 
** the diocese of Cours; * * * and that not less 
‘than one hundred thousand victims must have 
‘*suffered in Germany alone.” Thirty thousand 
were executed in England for witchcraft. ‘‘ This 
** commerce with evil spirits,” as Blackstone calls 
it, was commonly admitted to exist. The 
Church sounded the alarm; and the State, forth- 
with, began to exterminate those supposed to be 
guilty of this nefarious ‘‘commerce.” Some of 
the most curious relics of those Middle Ages are 
handed down in the form of witch-trials, before 
the highest tribunals of England and the Conti- 
nent. From the confessions which were extorted 
from the accused, by all kinds of horrible tor 

ture, it was gathered, and became a popula 
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‘belief, that ‘‘ general assemblies of witches were | the Salem witchcraft, at the close of the seven- 
“* held, yearly or oftener, in which they appeared | teenth century. 


‘‘ entirely naked, and besmeared with an oint- | 


By the middle of the eighteenth century, the 


«* ment made from the bodies of unbaptized in- | witch-murders ceased ; but, in the old world and 
‘fants. To these meetings, they rode, from | the new, the superstition held the popular imag- 


‘< great distances, on broomsticks, pokers, goats, | ination in bondage. 


“hogs, or dogs; the devil taking the chair, in | 


‘*the form of a goat. Here they did homage tu 


r It was an easier task te 
drive it from the head than from the imagination 
of mankind. This was seen in the almost number- 


‘‘the prince of hell, and offered him sacrifices | less ‘‘ signs ” which people had, for the commoa 


“*of young children, etc., and practiced all sorts | occurrences of life. 


‘of license, until cockcrowing.” 


: ; 
| find themselves ‘* lookin 


Sensible men shuddered te 
at the new-moon over 


Sir Walter Scott, in his Demonology and | ‘‘the left shoulder,” and experienced a sense of 
Witcheraft, states the fact that, in 1722, ‘an | 


“insane old woman” was burned, as a witch, 
the last execution of the kind in Scotland. The | 
miserable creature ‘‘ had a daughter lame both 
** of bands and feet—a circumstance attributed 


relief to find themselves taking their first look 
over the right shoulder. Friday was *‘ the un- 
‘*unlucky day;” potatoes, radishes, and such 
roots, planted in ‘‘ the new of the moon,” would 
‘*run to top;” and pork and beef butchered 


‘*to the witch’s having been used to transform | ‘tin the old of the moon would shrink in the 
‘ther into a pony, and get her shod by the| ‘‘pot.” The time to wean a baby or a pig was 


** devil.” 


We often amuse ourselves by speak- | laid down in this time-table of superstition ; and, 


qng of the * witch-ordeal” by which the execu- | to this day, there are thousands who would as 
tioner either tied togethe: the thumbs of the | soon deny the authenticity of the Bible as neg- 
suspected person or put her in a closely-tied | lect those rules which popular superstition has 


sack, and then threw her into deep water. 


If | maintained so long. 


she drowned, then she was not a witch: if she | 
did not sink, then, clearly, she was a witch, to be | 


put to death in some other way. And yet this 
ordeal indicated how witchcraft had possessed the 
«convictions and imagination of the popular mass- 
es. What a hold it must have gained, is infer- 
able from the superstition of Blackstone and 
Samuel Johnson. ‘The thing itself ’—witch- | 
craft—says Blackstone, ‘is a truth to which | 
“Severy nation in the world hath, in its turn, 

‘* borne testimony. either by examples, seemingly 

** well attested, or by prohibitory laws, which, 

‘* at least, suppose the possibility of » commerce | 
‘‘ with evil spirits.” How the great Johnson 
placed his shoes, at night, and his unwillingness to 
put the left foot, (if [ do not forget) first across 
the threshold, are well known. 

Mr. Bancroft shrewdly apologizes for the su- 
perstition prevalent in this country, and which 
broke out, notably, in Salem, by saying, ‘* the 
‘* belief in witchcraft had fastened itself on the 
‘*elements of religious faith, and become deeply 
“* branded into the common mind. Do not de- 
‘«spise the credulity. The people did not rally 
‘*to the error: they accepted the superstition 


**from religion.” In Boston, Salem, and many 
other places, was found many a *‘ scandalous old 
**hag * * * thought tu be crazed in her intel- 
*‘lectuals.” It became a popular creed, that 
‘there is both a God, and a devil, and witch- 
‘‘eraft,” that ‘‘ most nefarious high treason 
** against the Majesty on high.” And what the 
redulous Mather said, the saintly Richard Bax- 
ter endorsed. There is scarcely any part of hu- 
man history so humiliating to recall as this of 





| something. 
“‘only because it had not yet been disengaged | 





Besides this, every com- 
rmounity had “ its haunted house” and its places 
where spectres dire or sheeted ghosts had beea 
seen. 


Long after the ‘* witch-ordeal” and the trials 


| for witchcraft had ceased, there were many peo- 


ple who believed in witchcraft as firmly as im 
their own existence. It is true, they never saw a 
loaded wagon bewitched into immoveability be- 
tween the bar-posts neither of which it touched; 
nor had they ever seen a demon, in obedience te 
some notorious witch, ‘‘invisibly entering the 
‘*house and tearing down part of it.” They 
had never seen the witch riding on a broomstick 
or poker, or engaging in the ‘devil's dance ;” 
nor, indeed, anything appealing to any outward 
sense. But thousands heard witch-stories rvlated 
at the ample kitchen fire-place, by the slaves, 
who, as a class, did not a little to keep the peo- 
ple sound in the belief in witches. People now 
are living, not fifty years old, who can remember 
how Sambo and Dinah conjured up huobgoblins 
and witches in their thrilling stories, until their 


| hearers started at every shaking leaf, and feared 


to look over their shoulder lest they should see 
Age became garrulous, as it told a 
thousand tales about witch and ghost ; and time 
was, not a hundred years ago, when around 
many an ample fire-place, with its cheerful 
warmth and glow, people talked of these things, 
over their apples and cider, with evident sinceri- 
ty. It was a very general fact, belonging te 
every section of this country; and it throws 
light on what I am now to relate. 

Who has not heard of ‘*The Morristowa 
“Ghost”? Eighty-four years ago—1788—this 


famous character excited more notice in New 
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Jersey than the putting the new Constitution in 
motion. Some people were ashamed to have 
their credulity exposed ; others were enraged to 
find themselves robbed of cash, by the ghost ; 
and others were beginning loud explosions of 
laughter, which one generation after another 
takes up and transmits. 

‘*The Morristown Ghost” exhibited himself 
to a few select mortals, in various places and cir- 
cumstances, during the years 1788 and 1789. 
Great events then happened together. The im- 
mortal Constitution of these United States was 
published, in 1788; and the immortal Morris- 
town Ghost came into being, the same memorable 
year. The immortal Washington, in the Spring 
of 1'789, became our first President; and, whilst 
he was entering on his high sphere, the immortal 
Ghost of Morristown was gliding about, on 
stilts; shaking horse-shvoes around the houses of 
people, in dark nights; occasionally thumping 
the weather-boards, in a ghostly way; and per- 
forming many other ghostly deeds. 

A word about my authorities. The bursting 
of the bubble covered with confusion the very 
respectable persons duped by the Ghost, who 
was arrested and imprisoned, but let out, as is 
said, in order that he might clear the country. 


About two years afterward, a pamphlet was pub- 
lished, having, on the outside cover, the title 


printed, The Morristown Ghost. The inner 
title page is as folluws: An account of the Be- 
ginning, «Transactions, and Discovery of Rans- 
Jord Rogers, who seduced many hy pretended 


Hobgoblins and Apparitions, and thereby ex- | 


torted Money from their pockets. In the County 
of Morris and State of New Jersey, in the year 
1788. Printed for every Purchaser—1792. 
Who wrote and who published this pamphlet 
cannot now be certainly ascertained. Some sup- 
posed that Rogers himself wrote it, in order to 
increase his revenues and also to punish the Mor- 
ristown people for their treatment of him. From 
the resemblance of the type and paper to that 
used in the New Jersey Journal, of that date, I 
2 the pamphlet was printed by Sheppard 
Kollock, of Elizabethtown. The production 
was said to be very offensive, in Morristown and 
vicinity ; and that those involved in the trans- 
actions, as far as they could, bought up and 
destroyed all the copies they could learn of. 
Whether this tradition is true or nut, I have in- 
quired of many people, in Morris-county, for 
that old pamphlet; but, thus far, in vain. Fortu- 
nately, I found @ copy, nearly perfect, in the 
hands of a Newark antiquary, Samuel H. Con- 
ger, Esq. » The title-page I have already quoted. 

In 1826, appeared The Wonderful History of 
the Morristown Ghost ; thoroughly and careful- 
ly revised. By David Young. Newark: Pub- 
“shed by Benjamin Olds, for the author. J. C. 
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Totten, Printer. This was ‘‘ David Young, 
* Philom,” whose name figured so conspicuously 
on the title-pages of half the almanacs printed im 
this country, thirty years ago. By accident, he 
found a copy of the old pamphlet, in Elizabeth- 
town; and he thus speaks of his reasons for re- 
vising it: ‘‘ The very inaccurate and apparently 
‘*headlong manner in which it was executed 
‘* rendered a revision highly necessary. * * * 
‘* Every reader may rest assured that, if the truth 
‘‘of this narration had been doubtful, I should 
‘* have taken no pains to rescue it from oblivion.” 
The additions made by Mr. Young are very 
slight ; but he has omitted some things, and 
touched up the grammar and rhetoric of his 
original. 

In addition to these printed authorities, some, 
very recently, were living, who remember the 
scenes; and, a few years ago, the number of 
these was quite large. From them, I have learn- 
ed many curious facts which have never been 
published, In reference to the general condition: 
of society, at that time, I may quote from a let- 
ter written by the late Rev. Peter Kanouse, who 
was old enough to give testimony, as an eye-wit- 
ness. He refers to that region, familiarly known, 
in Morris-county, as ‘‘ Rockaway Valley.” To- 
use his words, ‘‘ We have rambled over this 
‘ancient field as far back as I dare venture, 
‘* when witches and. hobgoblins held their pow- 
‘* wows in the Old Indian burying-ground, just 
‘fas you go down to the Beaver brook, on the 
‘* Bust side, as you approach Dixon's dwelling, im 
“ Rockaway-valley. And, when the witches 
*“purnt down Old Charlotteburg Iron Works, I 
‘*heard a lady say they metamorphosed her 
‘*aunt intoa horse, and, after riding her to the 
‘* place of rendezvous, tied her to a tree, where- 
‘* she witnessed the bonfire and their devil-dance !: 
** Will-o-the-wisp was a spook, often seen, by the 
‘* timid ones, along the Ruckaway-river, from the 
“Owl-kill up to Dover, and farther, too. My 
‘‘early school-mates and myself had many a 
“frightful race past the graves of old Yommer 
‘*and Pero, two Africans, who knew all the arts. 
‘‘of fetichism. Then, elf-shooting was often 
‘* witnessed—for instance, a cow shot through, 
“from side to side, with a ball of hair, without 
‘* wounding the skin! It was an age of necro- 
‘*mancy and heathenish superstition, when men 
‘* were prepared to be duped by such impostors. 
‘fas ‘the Morristown Ghost.’ Witchcraft and 
‘* fortune-telling were in vogue, * * * and 
‘*some obscure. yet honest,- ignorant, kind- 
‘* hearted matron, bowed with age and face fur- 
‘*rowed over with years, was regarded with 
‘terror, and her oracles esteemed as if uttered 
‘by a very Pythoness! Spooks and Will-o-the- 
oom were often seen, and were frequently 
‘*made the sober theme of the domestic circle, 
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‘*when seated before the good old-fashioned | 
“*fire, on a cold wintry night. There were some | 
‘* astrologers, and, now and then, one who used | 
**divination, and could detect rogues and | 
‘*thieves, and find stolen property.. The won- | 
‘*derful old Almanac, with the waterman or | 
‘* water-bearer, surrounded by the twelve signs, | 
‘* was full of curious cuts and was oftener read 
** than the Bible.” 


There was also a very general popular ignor- | 
Schools were few ; and they were usually | 
taught by strolling itinerants, who were not of a 


ance. 


kind to correct the popular superstitions of the 
times. Indeed, they and the slaves were a sort of 


medium through which the follies of supersti- | 
tion were communicated from one place to | 


another. Most of the early teachers, in Morris- 
county, were from New England and Ireland ; 
and facts are still remembered, which show tnat 
many of them were either superstitious or artful, 
‘since they did not a Jittle to fasten the yoke of 
bondage on all within their reach. Many of the 
slaves were native Africans ; and, in their broken 
‘but expressive yibberish, they entailed, on the 
children, their creed in spooks and hobgoblins, 
as they learned it, in Africa. Most of the 


wealthy families, in Morris-county, had slaves, | 


-as a respectable appendage ; and many of these 
were very cunning. 
old Juliet, or Tom, or Sam, or Dinah, in the old 
Dutch kitchen, dimly illuminated by the fire, 
swaying backward and forward, as if under 


‘some mysterious spell, whilst they told about a | 


certain house in which a pedlar had been mur- 
-dered for his money ; and how his unhappy ghost 


prowls about the scenes where ended his mortal | 


life; and how, im such a place, an apparition 
glided across the rvad, noiselessly as a moving 


vapor, and disappeared in a certain spot, where, | 
tradition says, a lover was killed by a jealous | 
rival ; and how, in such a house, aad in such a | 
room, the attenuated, misty form of a beautiful | 


girl has been seen, with hands clasped on her 
snowy breast, revisiting the place in which jeal- 


ousy extinguished her life, on her bridal night. | 


In fact, the negroes who lived in the kitchens of 
the people in this region, eighty and a hundred 


years ago, were the most ingenious tellers of | 


ghost and witch stories that could be found ; and 
they did a great deal to bring multitudes into a 
semi-belief in the absurdities of the times. If 
the whites held them in bondage, slaves as they 
were, they did not a little to enthrall their masters 
with chains harder to break than those which 
‘they themselves wore. 

There was prevalent, in this region—and, no 
doubt, elsewhere—a class of ghostly stories 
‘which pointed to hid treasures, whose vastness 
‘was exaggerated by the imagination of the su- 
@perstitious, and whose hiding-places were guard- 


Even now, I seem to hear | 
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ed by sleepless and mighty demons. In some 
cases—so the story ran—these treasures were 
buried securely ; and some poor souls were cru- 
elly murdered and buried, in the same place, in 
order that their ghosts might guard the valuable 
deposit. To gain these treasures, thus secured, 
it was necessary to find the hiding-places, and 
then, either put the ghostly sentinels off their 
| guard, or, in some way, propitiate their favor. 

During the War of Independence, there was a 
very considerable class,in New Jersey, who had 
no faith in the success of the American arms, 
and no intention to assume a hostile attitude 
against the Mother Country. Many of these 
men were reported to be rich; but, until such 
time as the rebellion should be crushed, such 
found it necessary to secrete their money. Be- 
| sides this class, there was another, who sought to 
| pursue a safe course, for themselves, in either 
| event, the triumph or the defeat of the Rebellion. 
Some such, as is well known, were seemingly 
identified with the patriots and yet carried about 
with them the hateful ‘‘ British protection.” 
Some of this class were rich ; and, to save their 
riches, they pursued this unmanly course. They, 
too, as was said, buried their treasures, in order 
to safe-keeping against the time of peace. Peace 
at last came; but it did not come in the way the 
Tories expected it. Many of them, having 
taken an active part with the enemy, were expa- 
triated and their estates confiscated. I have 
before me a copy of an advertisement made by 
‘* Alexander Carmichael and Aaron Kitchel, 
‘* Commissioners,” offering for sale “ the houses, 
‘‘Jands, and leases for life, and all the real 
** estate that belongs to” ‘‘ Thomas Millidge, Ste- 
‘*phen Skinner, John Troop, John Steward, 
‘*Ezekiel Beach, Joseph Conliff, John Thorn- 
‘*born, Asher Dunham, Richard Bowlsby, John 
‘*Bowlsby, Edward Bowlsby, Philip van Cort- 
**Jand, Samuel Ryerson, Jacob Demarest, Isaac 
‘* Hornbeck, William Howard, and Lawrence 
‘* Buskerk.” This wasin1779. The newspapers 
| of the day contain many similar advertisements 
of confiscated estates, for sale, in Morris and 
| other Counties of New Jersey; and such was 
| the feeling against these men, that their lives 
would not have entirely been safe, had they ven- 
| tured back after the War. 

{t was a common opinion that men of this 
class had hid their money in Schooley's-mountain, 
|arange of highlands which many have crossed, 
| in going by the Morris and Essex Railroad, be- 
| tween Dover and Stanhope. Since the days of 
the ghost, Schooley’s-mountain has become a 
| fuvorite watering-place. Where, in that moun- 
tain-range, the treasure was hid, no one knew ; 
only it was believed to be—somewhere. Gradu- 
ally, popular superstition grafted this opinion on 
the old stock, which was the opinion that im- 
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mense buried treasures were guarded by mighty 
spirits. As I have heard aged people say, these 
buried and ghostly- guarded treasures, in School- 
¢ey’s-mountain, formed the theme of many a 
conversation around the cheery firesides of Mor- 
ris-county ; and, no doubt, the hard cider and 
pure apple-jaek. which belonged to the refine- | 
ments of social life, in that day, did not a little | 
t® quicken the imaginations and the desires of | 
the conversers, themselves. 

Such was the strange tradition which was | 
believed, by not a few people, in Morrtis- county ; 
and these facts show the point, in a slightly mis- | 
ehievous paragraph in the original edition uf 7 he | 
Morristown Ghost delineated. ‘It is very con- | 
** spicuous,” says the writer, ‘‘ that many of the 
‘* people, in that County, are much attached to | 
‘* machinations and will spend much time in in- | 
*‘vestigating curiosities. I don’t say whether 
‘*such a turn of mind is to be imputed to indi- | 
‘* gence or owing to the operation of the climate ! 
‘this I submit to the candor of every person 
‘** to determine within himself. It is obvious, to 


**all who are acquainted with the County of | 
**Morris, that the phenomena and capricious 
‘* notions of witchcraft have engaged the attention 


‘of many of its inhabitants, for a number of 
“* years ; and the existence of witches is adopted | 
‘*by the generality of the people.” The author | 
then proceeds to relate several amusing facts, to | 
show the truth of his assertion; for instance, he | 
was told ‘‘that an old lady was churning; | 
*‘and, being much fatigued and unable to obtain 
‘* butter, she, at last, concluded that the witches | 
‘were in the churn, and immediately had re- | 
“course to experiments, which were that of 
‘heating several horse-shoes and putting them 
*‘into the churn, alternately—-she burnt the | 
** devil out and immediately obtained butter!” | 
To this funny thing, let me add another, be- | 
longing to the same period, which I had from | 
the lips of a very intelligent man who described | 
what he saw. When a young man, he was, one | 
cold day, at the house of Deacon , in the | 
vicinity of Morristown. The Deacon’s wife was 
ehurning ; but the butter would not come. 
“<The witches are busy,” said the good man: 
‘* bring me the iron wedge!” He put that use- 
ful instrument into the fire and, having heated it, 
thoroughly, he told him to take off the churn- 
lid, and he would fix the witches. In went the | 
hot wedge, causing the refractory cream to boil 
and bubble, furiously. ‘“ That will bring her 
“* out,” said the old man, complacently. Hardly 
had this ceremony been finished, when his own 
niece, a girl of sixteen, came in; and the Deacon 
addressed her, in a very stern manner: ‘‘I thought 
**{ would bring you out, quick! You have 
;_ taken up the trade early ; but I will follow 
**you till you have got enough of it! I guess 








from another 


| large hollow tree. 
; son came opposite 


| After an exciting race, they reached home ; 
| the old man fell, swooning, in at his own door, 


| ghost ! 
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**you have got the mark of the hot wedge on 
**you. I warrant you have!” The poor girk 
was greatly frightened ; and her aunt took her 
out of the sight of her indignant kinsman. As 


| soon as she left the room, the Deacon said to my 


informant: ‘‘ The wedge did the thing for her; 
‘*and if you could only examine, you would 
‘* find where it burnt her!” 

At this point, I may relate a fact which I had: 
informant, still living. Joseph: 
Rogers, (a brother of Ransford Rogers, the hero 
of the ‘* Morristown Ghost”) married the sister 
| of one, ‘‘ Dan Howard,” in after days, a noted 
pauper, more dreaded by children than any hob- 
goblin. Howard's father lived at Longwood, a 
secluded place, some five miles North-west from 
Rockaway. Like most people of their class, the 
whole family were very superstitious. One 
afternoon, toward sundown, Dan’s mother told. 
him to go and bring the cow. Knowing that 
his father and brother would be coming home, 
about dark, Dan took a bed-sheet under his arm, 
and, on reaching a lonely place in the road, he 
wrapt the sheet about him, and hid himself in a. 
When the old man and his 

him, Dan gave a solemn 
groan, to arrest attention, which it did, effectual- 
ly. Then he moved, slowly, out of his hiding- 
place. No sooner did they see the spectre than 
both gave a scream of terror, and ran for the 
house. Dan now wanted to stop the fun; and 
he accordingly gave chase, the white sheet flut- 


| tering and flying in the most spectral manner. 


He ran and screamed to his father, to stop; but. 
this only added to the fright of the fugitives. 
and 


because he had seen and had been chased by a: 
Dan made a chean breast of his share in 
the matter; and yet it showed what « grip this 
ghost- belief had on the couvietions and imagina- 
tions of multitudes. 

Not long since, the late Jaeob Losey told me 
that, long after “The Morristown Ghost” was 
exposed, one of the principal actors in that affair 
was building a dam for the Dover Iron Works ; 
and that, whilst thus engaged, he had the mystic 


| horseshoes nailed up, in such positions, as not 


merely kept the witches from the persons of the 


| workmen but, also, from disturbing and retard- 


ing their work! As for his house, which was in 
the vicinity of Morristown, the man would as 
soon have thought of doing without a fire-place- 
or a roof, as without the well-tested means of 
safety from the mischievous sprites in whom he 
was so confident a believer. 

Previous to the Revolutionary War, the 
search after iron-mines was extensively prose- 
cuted. Robert Erskine, at Ringwood, the 
Manager of the extensive iron-works of ‘ The: 
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“ London Company,” as it was generally called, | 
wd John Jacob Faesch, of Mount Hope, near | 
Rockaway, both paid liberal rewards for the | 
discovery of new iron deposites. As in the} 
history of modern gold-digging, several very | 
fortunate hits were made; and this was the} 
mean; of starting many in the search. Very | 
naturally, the belief in witchcraft led séme to | 
wish they could secure this agency in their) 
search after mines. Two men of this kind 
ence happened at “ Smith’s Clove,” in the} 
vicinity of “ Suffern’s,” on the Erie Railroad. | 
They were “in pursuit of a man that could | 
“work miracles”—‘“a peculiar art in leger-| 
‘*de-main, by which to dispel the hobgoblins | 
“and apparitions” which had charge of the | 
hidden mines and buried treasures, At Smith's | 
love, they * accidentally found ” a schoolmas- | 
ter, a native of Connecticut, whose name was | 
RansFORD RoGcers. He was a shrewd, artful 
man, whose smooth face and pious carriage 
were calculated to deceive others. He was! 
“very fond of giving hints of his extensive | 
“knowledge in every art and science. * a 
“He had a pretended copious knowledge in | 
“Chemistry, and could raise or dispel good or 
“evil spirits.” It is not known whether he) 
practised any ghostly evolutions for the benefit | 
ef his two dupes, at the Clove, as nothing is| 
said on the point. Conviaced that he was the | 
man they wanted, these gentlemen “solicited 
“him to remove to Morristown,” which he did, 
as soon as possible. About three miles West of 
Morristown, on the main road to Mendham, 
was a school-house, in which Rogers taught, 
several months, greatly to the satisfaction of 
his patrons. He was very enterprising; and 
had the faculty of keeping his scholars excited 
in their studies. Asan old gentleman told me, 
“Rogers frequently held exhibitions of his 
“school, in the barn of a Mr. Hedges. Decla- 
“mations and dialogues formed the entertain- 
“ment; and these were of a kind so rude that 
“it was a wonder that they did not make the 
“horses break their halters!” He began his 
“school “in August, 1788. This was a place! 
“very suitable for one of his profession, The | 
“ people were predisposed for his reception ; and | 
“fond of marvellous exhibitions, which he was 
“able to perform with surprising dexterity.” 
The secret reason of his removal to Morris- 
county was confided to only a few persons ; but 
he soon found himself compelled to go for- | 
yard, in the fultillment of his promises. In| 
erder to do this, advantageously, he returned | 
to Connecticut, ostensibly to get his family, but, | 
really, to find an accomplice “in order to carry | 
“on nocturnal performances, with the greates: | 
“secrecy.” This accomplice he found in anoth- | 
er Yankee schoolmaster, named GOODENOUGH, ~ 


{second Battle of Springfield. 


| from Morristown to Speedwell. 


| ness 
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As you go westward, a little beyond the 
school-house in which Rogers taught, you see a 
road which leads from the main road, in a 
North-east direction, along the foot of the 
mountain, It passed through a region so lonely 
and out of the way, that ir was called “ Soli- 
“dude,” a name by which it is known to this 
day. In that region, lived « carpenter and far- 
mer, a very worthy man, but of limited intelli- 
gence and a profound believer in witchcraft. 
* Solitude” was destined to be famous, as a 
favorite resort of * The Morristown Ghost.” 

As you leave Morristown, by the Bridge- 
street-road, northward, just in the edge of the 
town, a few rods East of the main-road, on the 
side-hill, you see the residence of Colonel B— 
H——, who was a conspicuous character, in 
Morris-county, during the Revolutionary War. 
His father, B H———.,, and his brother, 
J———, were both physicians—not very learn- 


'ed ones, but haying considerable practice. The 


brother resided about four miles North of Mor- 
ristown, at Littleton, where a Mr. Elmer lived, 
until recently. Colonel H was an enthusi- 
astic patriot; and fought like «# lion at the 
He once had 
charge of the Magazine, in Morristown, and 
prepared cartridges for the Army. He was a 
tanner and currier; and, by dint of industry 
and economy, had secured a valuable farm, 
which was on either side of the road, leaving 
He was great- 
ly esteemed in the community, for his generosi- 
ty, public spirit, and good character; but he 
had this one weakness, the result rather of ed- 
ucation and bad associations than of natural 
superstition—from infancy, he had been trained 
vo believe in all the fooleries of witcheraft. In 


|this respect, his brother J—— was like him. 


But for this folly, both were strong men; and, 
in spite of this, they wielded a strong influence 
in thecommunity. These brothers were among 
the earliest dupes of Rogers; and the Colonel, 
the one first-mentioned, not merely became the 
Treasurcy of the Association, but one of the 
heaviest losers by the fraud. 
South-east from Morristown, was 
very excellent man, one B L , a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, but trained to the weak- 
which betrayed so many worthy per- 
into the power of designing rogues, 


another 


sons 


| About half way from Merristown to Speedwell, 


on the stream, was another dupe, one D—— 
Cc , the owner of a grist-mill. In Hanover 
township, one S——, a man of some means, 
bore a leading part in the ridiculous affair. He 
once spent a whole evening with Aaron Kitchel, 
one of the strongest men in the County—a mem- 
ber of Congress, afterward—endeavoring to get 
him to join “ The Spirit Batch,” as it was pop- 
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ularly called. With the greatest secresy, he 
talked; but Kitchel was not to be duped. 
Colonel H—— tried to convert Abraham Kit- 
chel, a brother of Aaron; but he “ gave H— 
‘*a book, telling him to read that, and it would 
.“convince him that it was all a hoax”! In 
the vicinity of Dover, was Squire B L—-, 
a son-in-law of Doctor J H———,, who 


came into the measure quite reluctantly and | 


with no faith, whatever; but, tradition says, he 
had shrewdness enough to come out of it 
richer than he went in. 

In September, 1788, Rogers was ready for 


operations; and his first attempt was ‘‘ to ex- | 


‘*hibit his art in raising and expelling appari- 
‘*tions, as he had engaged,” the final result of 
which was ‘‘to obtain a supposed hidden treas- 
‘*ure, that lies dormant in the earth at School- 
‘“ey’s-mountain. This capricious notion had 
**been of long standing, and was, then, the pre- 
“dominant opinion among the greatest part of 
** Morristown, as they said there had been re- 
‘*peated efforts made to obtain the treasure, 
**but all had proved abortive; for whenever 
**they attempted to break ground, there would 
‘*many hobgoblins and apparitions appear, 
‘* which, in a short time, obliged them to evacu- 
** ate the place.” 


The first meeting of *‘ The Spirit Batch,” is said 


to have been held at L ‘s house, in Solitude ; 
and eight men were present. The whole affair 
was conducted with ‘‘the greatest secresy.” 
Roger impressed the whole party with a sense of 
his piety by having the meeting conducted on 
religious principles. Scveral prayeis were offer- 
ed; and then he ‘‘communicated to them the 
**solemnity of the business and the intricacy of 
‘** the undertaking, informing them there was an 
‘* immense sum deposited somewhere on School- 
‘**ey’s-mountain ; that there had been several 
** persons murdered and buried with the money, 
** in order to retain it in the earth ; 
‘spirits must be raised and conversed with, 
‘* befure the money could be obtained ; and that 
‘*he could, by his art and power, raise these 


‘* apparitions, and the whole company might hear | 
‘** him converse with them, and satisfy themselves | 
My smoke- | 


‘*that there was no deception.” 
colored pamphlet does not say that these eight 


worthy men * saw the elephant,” that night; but, | 
from other sources, I learn they heard nim, for, | 


whilst they were listening tv Rogers, suddenly, 


there was a loud thumping noise, on the roof and | 


sides of the house, and_an unearthly voice spoke 
out, by the window, and said,‘* Press FORWARD.” 
The listeners felt themselves to be on ‘* enchanted 
** ground ;” and, with terror not unmingled 
with satisfaction, they yiclded their full confi- 
dence to Rogers. 
of the company, supposed to be L——, one dark 


that those | 


To help the matter, some one | 
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night, soon afterward, was terrified by seeing 
‘*a sheeted ghost "gliding along, without touch- 
ing the earth. There was no mistake in the mat- 
ter; and, half dead with fright, he fled to the 
house, and, at the earliest moment, confirmed 
the faith of his companions by telling them what 
he had seen. And so the fraud was fairly 
begun. 

Meetings were occasionally held, with the ut- 
most secresy; and ‘‘ Rogers informed them that 
‘* he should have interviews with the spirits; and, 
| ** as the apparitions knew all things, they must be 
| ‘* careful to walk circumspectly and refrain from 
‘*all immorality, or they would stimulate the 
| ‘* spirits to withhold, from them, the treasures.” 
|The unwritten tradition is that these counsels 
| were emphasized by furious rappings on the 
| house and, occasionally, by the sudden appear- 
|} ance of the ghost, in sume lonely spot, on some 
}dark night. ‘‘ These gentlemen,” says my old 
| pamphleteer, ‘‘ now, under apprehension of vast 
| riches, began to propagate their intentions to 
| ** particular friends ; and there was such a pros- 
| ** pect of being rich, that many were anxious to 
| ** become members; and additions were made 
| **to it, daily, of such as expected great riches. 
| ‘*The company convened almost every evening, 

‘until their number increased to about fifty.” 
|These meetings were religious—as one of my 
| informants expressed it, ‘‘ as religious as the Old 
| ** Boy himself ”’—and one significant fact [ have, 
| from good «uthority, that the best apple whiskey 

was provided before the services began, which, no 
‘doubt, aided the dupes to see sights and to be 
overcome with spiritwal manifestations. In fact, 
| there is a story about this, too good to be omit- 
jted. At the earnest solicitation of Colonel 
}H——, A K was induced to attend one 
|of these mysterious prayer-meetings, when he 
would see enough to give him faith; but the 
dull-headed spectator, when his friend, B a 
** produced a paper, on which was the figure of 
‘*a hand drawn by the ghost himself,” declared 
that ‘‘ any boy, of ordinary parts, or any old 
‘woman, could draw one as good!” After the 
meeting, Rogers, who was not present, asked 
whether this man, K , had joined them; and, 
when told that he had not, he asked ‘* Did you 
** treat him?” ‘* Yes, before he left.” ‘* There’s 
** the mistake,” said Rogers, ‘‘ you ought to have 
** treated him when he first came! so that, whilst 
‘the prayers were going on, the spirits might 
‘“have been at work in him, to raise his ideas! ” 
A K——- never got into “ The Spirit Batch.” 

From all I can learn, it is evident that Rogers 
| was compelled to have more than one assistant ; 
| and tradition says he found these in the persons 
| of two Yankee school -masters, one of them called 
Goodenough, the other's name I have never 
j heard. The ancient chronicler says that ‘‘ Rogers 
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‘*and his connections had recourse to several 
‘* experiments, in compounding various substanc- 
‘es that, being thrown into the air, would break 
‘“‘ with such appearances as to indicate to the 
**beholders the result of supernatural power. 
** He had. compositions of various kinds: some, 
‘** by being buried in the earth, for so many hours, 
“* would break and cause a great explosion, whicl? 
‘‘appeared dismal, in the night, and would 
‘‘cause great timidity. The company were all 
‘*anxious to proceed, and were much elevated 
** with such uncommon curiosities. A oight was 
** appointed for the whole company to convene ; 


‘*and it happened to be a most severe stormy | 


“night; but every man was punctual in his 
‘attendance. Some rode eight, some twelve, 
*€ miles, when the inclemency of the weather was 
** sufficient to extinguish health. At this inter- 
“*view, they were all much astonished with 
‘*an unexpected interview with the spirit,” 
submissive to Rogers, ‘‘ and then be careful to 
**t» keep within the circles previously drawn by 
**him, or they would provoke the spirits to that 
‘*degree that they would finally extirpate them 
** from the place.” 

At this time, their ghostly visitant told them 
to meet ‘‘such a night, ata certain place, about 
‘*halfa mile from any house, in a field, retired 
**from traveling and noise.” This was in Soli- 
tude ; and there is a verv curious tradition, which 
has not been recorded before. It is said, by per- 
sons recently living, that the field in which ** The 
** Spirit Batch” were directed to meet, was a 
buckwheat lot; and that, one morning. before 
the great meeting was to take place, ‘ the owner 
**found his buckwheat stubble shaped into a 
** great variety of paths, circular, elliptical. square, 
** serpentine, and other fanciful shapes. It had 
“fall been done in one night; and, when the 
‘*dupes saw it, as they soon did, it was their 
*‘opinion that a thousand men could not have 
“done that work, in one night. Nothing 
“* was more certain than that the spirits had done 
‘*it! So ready were they to attribute to super- 
** natural agency, some rude work which Rugers 
‘“and his smart Yankees had done with no other 
**inconvenience than a little fatigue!” I have 
no doubt this was the manner in which the 
circles were drawn for the night interviews with 
the Ghosts. 


My old pamphlet must be allowed to tell the | 


story of that night. ‘The night being now 


‘*come, they all, with joy, fear, and trembling, | 
** convened at the appointed h use, about half a | 


‘*mile from the field. This was environed, on 
**the North and West, by a thick wood. The 
‘*‘circles and angles being drawn the preced- 
**ing day, they all proceeded from the house, 
**about ten o’clock in the evening, with peculiar 


who | 
bade them be very regular and moral, and very | 
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‘* silence and decorum, and entered the circles, 
‘* with the greatest solemnity, being fully sensi- 
‘*ble that they were surrounded by apparitions 
‘and hobgoblins. Upon one part of the circle, 
‘were erected four posts, in order to spread a 
‘cloth and form a tent, where Rogers could 
preside, as governor of the ghostly procession. 
The number that entered these circles was 
‘about forty. This number was walking, alter- 
nately, during the whole procession. It is not 
to be wondered at, if people were timorous in 
this place; for the candles, illumining one 
part of the circle, caused a ghastly, melancho- 
ly, direful gloom, towards the woods, for it was 
a dark night. Every persén must suppose that 
‘ this is a suitable place for the pretended ghosts 
to make their appearance and establish the faith 
of their disciples, in hobgoblins, apparitions, 
witchcraft, and the devil. After they had 
been rotating, within the citcles, for a consid- 
erable time, with great decorum, they were in 
stantaneously shocked with the most impetuous 
explosion from the earth, at a small distance 
from them. This substance was previously 
compounded, and secreted in that place, a few 
hours before. The flames, rising to a consid- 
erable height, illuminated the circumambient 
atmosphere, and presented many dreadful ob 


‘jects from the supposed haunted grove, which 
was instantaneously involved in obscurity. 
Immediately after, the pretended ghosts made 


their appearance, with a hedious groan. They 
remained invisible to the company, but con- 
versed with Rogers. This was in November, 
1788. The spirits informed them that they 
had possession of vast treasure, and could not 
give them up, unless they proceeded regularly 
and without variance ; and, as fortune had dis- 
criminated them to receive the treasure, each of 
them must deliver to the spirits twelve pounds, 
for the muney could vot be given up, by the spir- 
its, until that sum was given to them. They 
must also acknowledge Rogers as their con 
ductor, and adhere to his precepts; and, as 
they knew all things, they would detect the 
man that attempted to defraud bis neighbor.” 
The ghosts wore masks, which disguised both 
their faces and voices, effectually; and, during 
their conversation with Rogers, the credulous 
‘- forty ” were on their knees. Several times, the 
spirits seemed raging to destroy them; but, the 
incantations of Rogers quieted them. That 
interview ‘‘lasted until three o'clock ia the 
$* morning,” when the ghosts and the men slunk 
| away, to uneasy slumber, both parties stimulated 
| by “ the love of money.” 

My old pamphlet says that the ghosts required 
| the money to be ‘‘ silver and gold,” as the paper 
| currency was avt worth much ; but, I find a well- 
| authenticated tradition, which properly belongs 
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here. When Rogers was arrested, Moses Tuttle, | have descended to their present owner from bis illnstrious 
ef Mount Pleasant, 2 very shrewd magistrate, | grandfather, Joun Jay; but nothing more is known of 
assisted to examine some witnesses; and the fact | their history. They are now given to the public, as a 


was proved, that ‘The Morristown Ghost” 
ebtained a considerable amount of paper-money, 
in this way. Rogers told his followers they must 
collect and burn their paper-money, in return 
for which sacrifice they should receive a hundred 
fold, in precious metals. The business was con- 
ducted, in this way: the whole company knecled 
within the mystic circle, and engaged in prayer. 
Then, each one took from his pocket the bills he 
had, and gave them to Rogers, who, with due 
incantations, proceeded to deposit .the sum 


(which was quite large) at the foot of a tree, | 


whence it was taken “by the sheeted ghost, 
whose presence was evident from the sulphurous 
stnell which pervaded the air. 


The display made in the open field, at night, | 
left a great impression on | 


as already related, 
the minds of the witnesses, ** who all returned 
‘*from the field, wondering at the miraculous 
‘*things that happened, being fully persuaded 
‘* of the existence of hobgoblins and apparitions. 
‘* By this time, they could revere Rogers, and 
“thought him something more than human.” 
The feelings of some of them were well described 
by. one of them, when asked, by a Justice of the 
Peace, what he prayed for, during those meetings. 
He rephed, *‘ I was so scared, that I prayed the 
‘** Lord to kill the Devil!” 


[To BE CoNTINUED. } 


HI.—HARLY RECORDS OF TRINITY- 
CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, NOW FIRST 
PRINTED. 

(The docnment here published contains the Minutes of 
the Vestry of Trinity Church, for the first twenty years 
after its incorporation—from the twenty-eighth of June 
1697, to the first of July, 17i7. It is evidently the original 
draught of records designed to be engrossed, 

Whether they are extant and complete in any other 
shape, the writer is not informed. He discovered these 
Minutes amongst a mass of papers kindly placed in his 
hands by Dr. Joun Crarxson Jay, of Rye, N. Y., by 


whose kind permission, they are communicated for pnbti- | 


cation in Tur Historical MaGaZzine. 


The manuscript, when collated, was found to cover one 


hundred and sixty-five pages of foolscap paper; not num- 
bered, but consecutive, and almost without a break. Some 
ef the sheets are stitched together in thin books, whilst 


ethers are detached. The numerous erasures, and inser- | 


tions of words and sentences, as well as the orders taken 


for the transcription of the Minutes, show that this was | 


the rough draught of proceedings, to be copied into the 
Vestry Register. Assuch. it donbtless remained in the 
hands of the Clerk, as a paper of no particular value 

The manuscripts among which these Minutes were found 


| curious relic of the past, preserving the names of many of 
the ancient inhabitants of New York, and supplying some 
| interesting details, relative to the city, as well as tothe ven- 
| erable Corporation whose early transactions are nar. 
| "Rye, N. ¥. 
[ MINUTES. | 
| June y® 28% 1697 
| at a meeting of y* manag’* & members of Trini- 
| ty Church in y* Citty of New York present 
W™" Merritt 
Capt W™ Morris 
John Crooke 
Tho Burroughs 
Capt Lawrance Reed 
Nathaniell Maston 
Tho: Clarke 
Maj‘ W™ Merritt [and] M* Thomas Clarke Capt 
| W™ Morriss make return y‘ according to ord’ they 
| have spent a day in getting Subscription & in 
collecting mony for use of Trinitie church— Cap* 
| Tuder absent in the service— 
Overseers for y* Present Week 
| June y* 28% Cap' Will Morris 
Tuesday 29% Cap! Thomas Clarke 
| Wensday 30" Capt Eben : Willson 
Thursday Ju: 1** M' Sam! Burte 
Fryday— 24 M’ James Evetts 
Saturday 34 M’ Nath Marston 
Munday 4" M' Mich Hawdon 
Tuesday 5 M' John Crooke 
Ordered that Capt. Lawrence Reade M* Sam! 
| Burte M' John Crooke & M' Thomas Burroughs 
| doe Collect the Arrearages of Subscriptions for 
the Carrying on of Trinity Church & make their 
Yeturn on Munday Next. 
| Order’d that a Place be Cutt in the wall of the 
| Church to [putt] Place his Excell’ Arms in be- 
| hind the Place where they Now Stand. & that 
| Cap' Clarke Cap‘ Morris & the Mayor doe take 
Care to See the Same Effected. 


Cuar.es W. Barxe) 


Citty of ) Att A Meeting of y* | Managers of ye 

| NewYorke { Church build\ Church Wardens & 
Vestry men of y* : English Protes- 
tant Church for building of Trin- 
tiy Church on Wensday the 30 
day of June 1697 

Will Merrett Eeq"™ 

M' James | Loetts| Emott 

Capt Will Morris 

M’ David Jameson 

Capt John Merrett 

M’ Sam! Burte 

M W” Huddleston 

M’ Gal!’ Ludlow 


Present 
| 
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M’ Thomas Burroughs 


| Capt Thomas Clarke) 
M' Nath : Morston 

M’ Mich Howdon 

Will Sharpas 

Thomas Wenham 

Rob Lurting 

W" Janeway 


Resolved that the Minutes of the [ future] this | 
board for the future be Entered Jn the Name of | 
the Church Wardens & Vestry men of the Eng- | 
lish Protestant Church Incorporated by the Name | 
ef Trinity Church Parish of the Citty of New) 
Yorke in America & that y*: Address [ Ordered to | 
be drawn ye 2 to be] Ordered to be drawn y* 21" 
Jnstant to Return his Excell’ the due Acknowl- 
edgm"“ of this board for his Excell Many Gener- 
ous Gifts &c : doe Run in the same Stile 

The following Address was Read & Approved | 
& Ordered to be Signed by the whole board. 


[Blank in these Minutes.) 


Ordered that this board doe meet to morrow | 
morning att 8 A Clock [in the foren Morning) att | 
@ap' Thomas Wenhiams house in Order to waite | 
en his Excell with the following Address 


| Blank in these Minutes. | 


{ Citty of ) 


a Att A Meeting of the Church | 
N: Yorke \ 


Wardens & Vestry men on| 
Saturday the 17th day of | 8 
July 1697 

Thomas Wenham Church Warden 
Will Merrett Esqr 
James Emott 
Ebner Willson 
Will Morris 
Thomas Clarke | 


Present 


) 
| 


Vestry men 


Samll Burte 

John Crooke 

David Jameson 
Wm Huddleston | 
Mich : Howdon 

Thomas Burroughs 

Gab Ludlow | 
Will Sharpas | 


| Vestry 
men | 


To his Excellency Benjamin Fletcher. 
| Blank page and a half.| 


Gitty of). 


eq ._Att A Meeting of the Church | 
N: Yorke j ~ 


Wardens & Vestry men on Sat- 

urday the 17" day of July 1697 

Present M' Thomas Wenham Church Warden | 
Will Merrett Esq’ ) 
James Emott | 


Eben: Willson 
Will Morris 


Vestry men | 
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Thomas Clarke 
Sam" Burte 

John Crooke 
David Jameson 
Will Huddleston 
Mich: Howdon 
Thomas Burroughs 
Gab: Ludlow 
Will Sharpas 
Jobn Tuder 


Jt is ordered Mt Crook & M*' Burrows & M* 
Burt Shall pay fourteene pounds fiveteene Shil- 
lings & Ninepence w** they have gathered in of 
Subscriptions to M' Wilson in order to pay for 


| Stones & workemen &c 


Ordered M* Torthill pay Eleaven pounds five- 
teen Shilings [& Siz pence] to M' Wilson 
aforesaid for y* use aforesaid 
Ordered y* all persons y‘ have any mony im 
their hands Shall pay y* Same to M" Wilson 
Ordered y' M' Mayor M* Burt M' Lurting M' 
Ludlow. M' Clark ..M* Morris..doe call in 
all papers. relateing 1o the Church. and doe. 
Settle. the acco that they. .meett. on monday. 
nextt, .att three the Clock. .and. from time to 
time untill the. acco be finished. . .to. .meett 
att the house of M" Mayor. 
Ordered Mr Tuder. Mr Hudlestone Mr Willson 
[ Capt} Michall Harding. doe, goe a boutt. to- 
gett in what. Subscription' the can; and to. 
gett whatt Subscriptiones mony. they can ; 
and doe make retturn to this board. 
' ordered Mr Clark doe give them a Listt. 
Ordered thatt Captt ‘Tuder. & M* Willson. . 
doe. .receive the, Collectiones. in Church, . for 
the nextt month 
Ordered Mr Mayor. Mr Totthill doe. provid. an 
Engine to..gett up Stones,.to the Steple to- 
take Mr Evertt to Assistt them 


Att A Meeting of the Church 
Wardens & Vestry Men om 
Saturday the 31" day of July 
1697 

Present | Will Merrett Esgrs| 

Cap' Thomas Wenham } aes 
Rob‘ Lurting ye hurch Warder 
Will Merrett Esq" 
Capt Eben Willson 
M' James Evetts | Vest - 
Thomas Burroughs — 
Will Huddleston | 
Gab" Ludlow | 
Will Sharpas 
Overseers Appointed for y* days following 
July y* 31" 
Aug' y* 2 Od 
Munday- 


Citty of | i 
N. Yorke \ ~ 


Thomas Burroughs 
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“Tuesday 3° William Huddleston M' John Crooke two pounds free Gift 
Wensday John Merrett | Capt Ebenezer Willson two pounds free Gift 
‘Thursday Will Janeway William Sharpas one pound free Gift 
Fryday Rob Lurting | Capt Jeremiah Tothil 

Saturday Thomas Wenham 

Munday Coll Caleb Heathcote _| A bane 16% a mong —— 
Tuesday 10% Will Merrett Esq" cpr 17 Tues : Mich: Hawdon 

Wensday 11% John Tuder 18 Wes: Juha Crooke 

‘Thursday 12% James Emott 19 Thurs: Rob‘ Lurting for Will 
Fryday 13 = Will Morris ; Sharpas ” 

Saturday 14% Thomas Clarke [ab] 20 fry : Gab" Ludlow 


Munday Aug! 15" "Eben: Willson 21% ~ Sam" Burte 
Tuesday 16% Sam!" Burte 234 — Thomas Burroughs 


Wensday 17 James Evetts Ordered that Capt Tothill & M' Crooke 
Thursday 18 Nath Marston doe take Care to gett a Kill of Stone 
Fryday 19 Mich Hawdon Lime & thirty Carte loade of Oyster 
‘Saturday 20 John Crooke Shell Lime with all Expedition 

=e = cemented inte — | Ordered that Capt W™ Morris M' Mayo: 
Munday 224 Will Sharpas Mr Burroughs & M" Ludlow doe goe 
Tuesday 23° Gab" Ludlow About with the list to gett what New 


“Ordered y‘ M' James Evets take care to Speake | Subscriptions they Can for the better 
for timeber for y* Second floure of y* Steeple | Carrying on of y* [¢ hurch| steeple for 
‘Ordered y* 2 Church-wardens take care for the week Ensueing & also to Collect 
Scaffold poles what Subscriptions they Can that are in 
~Ordered y‘ noe Caremen Shall [xot| after notice | Arrears. : e Sl 
given Digg or Carry away any ground or Earth | Order’d that what New Subscriptions 
from behind y* English Church & burying | are Given for y*: Carrying on of Trinity 
ground | Church Steeple be paid by the Severall 
Collectors thereof Appointed by this 
Citty of ., Att A Mecting of y* Charch | board to Capt Ebenezer Willson & that 
New Yorke { » Wardens & Vestry men on | he Acc* for the Same 3 

Munday the 16" day of Augt | Coll Peter Schuyler having Subscribed 

1697 ~- e “a | Siz] five pounds to the Church to be 
Present paid in boards itt is Ordered that Cap‘ 


Capt Thomas Wenham } ,, : Thomas Wenham doe write to him to 
M’ Rob‘ Lurting » Church Wardens Send the Same in Such boards as M 


Will Merrett Esq' Mich Hawdon Evetts Shall Direct 

Eben Willson Thomas Burroughs | M' Thomas Burroughs: & M' W™ Jane- 

James Emott Nath Marston way are Appointed to Collect y*: Contri- 

James Evetts Wiil Morris butions of y*: Church Congregation for 

John Crooke Will Janeway y°: fourth Sabbath days following 

| ee ar na ee 

st aised twenty foc : firs 
el oe for y*: Carrying on of | fore the beams of the Second floor be laid 
M' James Emott four Pistolls A Voluntary Gift | q.4,. ei call i 
M: Benjamin Aske 1'-19°-0 free Gift discount | PMY OF bs - ao Church 
Capt Thomas Wenham five pounds free Gift -— — 3 M aa. sg 93¢ d ; Th ~ 
M' Robt Lurting—three pounds free Gift pao J 1697 ve 
Will Merrett Esq' five pounds free Gift ‘ : Pee er 
M' James Evetts one pound free Gift | Present Thomas Wenham | 
M' Michael Huwdon three pounds free Gift Robert Lurting | 
M' Nathaniel Marston one pound free Gift Will Merrett Esq" | 
M' Thomas Burroughs —two pounds free Gift | Thomas Clarke 
M’. William Janeway three pounds free Gift Gab" Ludlow 
Capt William Morris two pounds free Gift Sam!! Burte 
M' William Huddleston two pounds tenn Mich Hawdon | 

Shilings ‘Cornelius Lodge) | 
M' Gabrie!l Ludlow two pounds free Gift Will Morris | 








Church Wardens 
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Will Sharpas 
Thomas Burroughs 
Will Janeway 
John Crooke 
Nath: Marston 
Even : Willson i» 


Vestrymen 


| Present 


Overseers of y*: Church building Ap- | 
pointed for the week following. 
24% =W™ Huddleston 
25'" John Merrett 
26" W™ Janeway 
27 Rob‘ Lurting 
Sat : 28 Thomas Wenham 
Munday 30 Coll Heathcote 


Order’d that M' Sam" Burte doe goe Down 
to Huntington w all Convenient Expedi- 
tion & Purchase all the Oyster Shell Lime 
that he Can gett there, att not to Exceed 
the Rate of 8 or 9* #? Loade [07 Cheaper) 
for the use of the Church & that his Ex- 
pences in travelling & horse hire be de- 
frayed out of the Publick Stock he de- | 
siring Nothing for his time or trouble 
Order’d that Capt Thomas Clarke Capt 
John Tuder M* Michael Hawdon & Mr | 
Nath Marston doe goe about with the List 
the following week to gett what New 
Subscriptions they Can for y*: better Car- 
rying on of Trinity Church Steeple & 
also to Collect the Arrearages of y*: former | 
Subscriptions 
Orderd that Every Munday Night be | 
Paid Night & that y*: Church Wardens & 
Vestry men doe meet Every Mundy att | 
tive A Clock in the Afternoon to pay of | 
the Workemen & Other things that may be | 
Convenient for y*: well Carrying on of the | 
Church building &c : 


Tuesday 
W 
Th: 
Fry : 





Ata meeting of y* Church wardens & vestry men | 
one munday Aug' y* 6” 1697 
W® Merritt } 
Cap' Willson 
M' Jamison } 
James Evetts { 
Tho: Clarke | 
Natt : Maston J 


Orderd y‘ there bee a petition drawn ffor y* mony 
y‘ was collected for y® tlaues in Sally and in case 
it was nott disposed for y‘ use then to bee dis- 
posed ffor other pious uses as his Exelencies 
& councell should think fitt and y*® same to be 
delived to his Exelencie by m" May' & Cap! 
Tho: Winham 

Ordered y* Capt Thomas Winham m' Crook Capt | 
Jehn Tuder Mic..! Hardon Sam Burt be a Com- | 





; Tho Burrows 
| James Evetts 


| Order’d 


| mitte to gett Subscriptions & to collect what 
| remain uncollected for use of Trinitie Church 


| Att A meeting of the Church wardens and vestry 
| men on Munday the 14" of Sep‘ 97 


Bob’ Lawine Church warden's 
W™ Merrit Esq' W™" Huddlestone 
Tho Clarke Jn° Tudor 
Ebenez Willson Mich Howden 
Nath Marston 
W™ Janeway 


| 
! 
t 
{ 
j 
} 


Order'd 
That Upon M* John Hutchins Applica- 


| tion to this Board that his Daughter Elizabeth 


may be Jnter’d in y* Church ; that y* ground in 
ye| Middle| North Jsle be Broke for y* Same; 
Order’'d That M' Robt Lurting & M' Mich How- 
dan doe Collect y* Contribution money 
in y* Church for y* Ensueing Month 
That Mt Tho Wenham Jn° Tudor Jn° 
Crooke Mich Howdan & Sam! Burt 
doe gsther in y* Subscription money 
y* following Weeke & gett what New 
Subscriptions they Cann. 


Order'd ; 


At A meeting of y* Church- 
warden’s & Vestrymen of 
Trinity Church y* 20% 7°" 97 


M' Tho Wenham } 
M’ Rob‘ Lurting 4 
W™ Merrit Esq’ 
Capt W™ Morris 

M’ Sam Burt | 

M' Tho Burrows | 

M* W™ Sharpas eee 
Capt Ebenez Willson { Vestry Men 
M* Nath Masston , 
M' James Evetts | 
W"” Janeway | 
M' Tho Clarke } 


Munday 
Sep' : 20": 97 


ro 
resent ’ 
Prese Churchwarden’s 


That M' Thomas Wenham Pay into Cap' 
Willson twenty Five pound's w® was Sent by 
his Excellency the Governoure. to y* Church— 

That Mt Tho Clarke M Rob‘ Lurting 
M' Tho: Wenham & W™ Janeway doe Call upon 


| Coll Bayard Coll [ Cortland) Heathcote, Cap* 


Brant Schuyler & M' Miles Forster for y* money 
given| Lent by Severall off y° Vestry Menn till y° 
ffund off Money Came in Granted by y* Assembly 
for Mt W™ Nicholls going to England it be the 
desire of this Board that y* Same [be] be order’d 


for y* Use of Trinity Church 


Order’d y® Person und'mentiond doe 
Attend y* Church worke this Week as- 
followeth 

Wensday 7br 22¢ Cap* Tho Clarke 
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Munday W* Morris 
Ordered. the. Persones. hereafter. 
named..be. Overseres. of the 
Church Building for the Church 
building—for the week Ensueing 
Octobr. 12. . 97 
Tuseday .... Thomas Clark... . 
Wendsday.. Cap‘ Willson... 
Thursday... Nath Maston 
ffryday .... Sam: Burtt.... 
Satterday.. Mich Hawdon 
Monday... John Crooke.... 
Octo" 12... 
Ordered. .thatt.. Captt. W™.. . Morris. and 
Thomas Wenham. doe Collectt. in the 
Church. .the Ensucing month- 


ord 
that y* former ( Thirsday Eben Willson 
©ollector’s be Con- | Fryday Sam Burt 
tinued for y® getting { Saturday [James Evett| 
‘in y* Coniributions | Mich! Harding 
| Munday Nath Marston 


11 


Att A Meeting of the [ Mana] | 
Church Wardens & Vestry | 
men on Munday the 27' | 
day of Sept" 1697 

Present Thomas Wenham } Church Warde 





Will Merrett Esq 

James Evetts 

Nathaniel Marston 

Thomas Burroughs 
“Overseers of the worke for y* : 
Tuesday Sep* 28" 
Wensday 29'* Thomas Burroughs | wr om , nr . sania wer 
‘Thursday — 30 Will Huddleston IV.—7 weve AN D THE CLE nGY, IN 
Fryday October 1° John Merrett _ VIRGINIA COLONY. 
Saturday — 2 [John Tuder}Will Janeway | By Rev. E. H. Gmerr, D.D., Proressor IN 


Munday 4° Robert Lurting | THE UNIVERSITY OF THE City oF New York. 
«Ordered that M' Mayor M' Burroughs Cap* 


Willson and M" Ludlow doe goe | In the large quarto volume of Papers relating 
About this following week to Gett | 0 the History of the Church in Virginia, edited 
what New Subscriptions they Can | by William Stevens Perry, D.D., 1870, will be 
for the better Carrying on of Trin- found several letters of a correspondence be- 
ity Church building & also to Col- | tween Virginia Clergymen and the Bishop of 


Will Morris 
Will Janeway 
Will Sharpas 


; {To se ConTINUED. | 
week following 


Gab" Ludlow 


lect the Arrearages of the former | London. — r 
pondence is the course pursued by the legisla- 
| ture of the Colony, in determining the amount, 
Att A Meeting of y* : Man- | in money, which should be paid in commuta- 


Subscriptions. 


Citty of ee 
N: Yorke {" agers of the Church build- 
ing on Munday the 4" day 
of Octob" 1697 
Present Thomas Wenham Church Warden 
William Merrett Esq’ 
William Morris 
Ebenezer Willson 
Michael Hawdon 
William Janeway 
Will Sharpas 
Thomas Clarke 
Mich Howdon 
Order’d the Persons hereafter 
Named be Overseers of the Church 
building for * [ Year] Week En- 
sucing (Vizt 
Munday Thomas Wenham 
Tuesday Ebenezer Willson 
Heathcote 


‘Octobr [4% 
5th 


Coll 


gtk 
Octo" 


Wensday} 
Tuesday 
Wensday 
Thursday 
Fryday 
Saturday 


Thomas Wenham 
Coll Heathcote 
W™ Merrett 
John Tuder Sen 
James Emutt . 





The leading topic in this corres- 


tion for the Tobacco in which the salaries of 
the Clergy had, for some time previous, beeu 
paid. Of this enforced commutation, the 
Clergy complained; and their complaint was 
orwarded to the Bishop of London, through 
the Lords Commissioners, who, in their Report 


|on the subject, condemned, as unjust, the ob- 


noxious legislation of the Colony, and advised 
its disallowance by the King. 

The Bishop of London, in his letter of re- 
ply to the Lords Commissioners, took the same 
ground, substantially, with them. He con- 
tended that legal provision for the support of 
the Clergy had been made by the Act of 1749, 
by which they were to be paid in Tobacco. 
This Act had been ratified by the King; and 
the attempt to set it aside was evidently un- 
just, as well as illegal, since it was virtually a 
repeal, by Colonial authority, of what had 
been done by the Colony, before, and been 
sanctioned by the King. 

This letter of the Bishop of London found 
its way across the ocean, and created an excite- 
ment in Virginia. The letter of the Rev. Mr. 
Robinson, given in the Papers, indicates the 
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opposition which it had to encounter. Mr. 
Robinson, himself, is severe in his condemna- 
tion of the Act for commutation. “ By this) 
“Act,” he says, ‘the condition of the Clergy 
“is rendered most distressful, various, and un- 
“‘eertain, and deprives us of that maintenance 
“which was enacted for us by his Majesty in 
“the year 1748.” 

In the same letter, Mr. Robinson states that } 
he forwards to his Lordship “ two pampblets, 
“ both printed here, which sufficiently show to | 
“‘ what a pitch of insolence many are arrived at, | 
“not only against our most worthy Diocesan 
“and the Clergy, but likewise against his Ma- | 
* jesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council.” | 


One of these pamphlets, from which Mr. 
Robinson makes several extracts, was A Letier | 
Jrom Hon, Richard Bland, a patriotic Virginian ; 
“for several years, a leading member of the| 
House of Burgesses; and, in 1768, a member | 
of the Committee appointed to remonstrate 
with Parliament on the subject of taxation. 
Mr. Wirt speaks of him as “one of the most | 
“enlightened men in the Colony: a man of! 
“finished education, and of the most unbend- | 
“ing habits of application.” He mentions the | | 
fuct that he was known as the Virginia anti- | 
quary, so familiar was he with what pertained | 
to the history of the Colony. 





The author of the other pamphlet is not! 
named in the correspondence, nor are any ex- 


tracts given from it in the Papers, It would 
seem to be unknown to the Editor of the} 
Papers, at least there is no notice of it nor any 
account of its scope, except the general meution 
in Robinson’s letters, etc. 

The pamphlet in question is entitled a LHT- 
TER to the Right Reverend Father in God the 
Lord-B— —p of L-—n. Occasioned by a Letter 
of his Lordship to the Lords of Trade, on the 
Subject of the Act of Assembly passed in the 
year 1758, entituled, An Act to enable the In- 
habitants of this Colony to discharge their| 
public dues &c. in money for the ensuing year. 
From VIRGINIA. It gives neither name of | 
writer, nor printer, nor date. The letter merely | 
indicates “ Virginia, December — 1759 ;” and, 
in connection with errata, the author speaks of | 
his “ great distance from the Press.” Internal | 
evidence and facts of contemporaneous history | 
would seem to indicate that the pamphlet was | 
from the pen of Hon. Peyton Randolph, as 
early as 1756, Attorney-general of the Colony, 
to whom it would naturally fall to defend the 
policy to which the Governor and the House of | 
Burgesses alike stood committed. Whether 
this surmise is well-founded or not, it is evi- 
dent that the author of the pamphlet was alike 
able and fearless; and the applause, with 
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which we are told it was received, will scarcely 
surprise us. 

The pamphlet takes up the Letter of the 
Bishop of London, paragraph by paragraph, 
and deals with his Lordship very unceremoni- 
ously. With a full knowledge of all the facts, 
and with the patriotic zeal ot a true Virginian, 
the author has evidently little respect for a 
Clergy who seemed to him more anxious to se- 
cure their Tobacco than to promote the spirit- 
unl well-being of their Parishes. The pamph- 
let is an octavo of fifty-six pages ; and we must 


}content ourselves with extracts illustrative of 


its spirit. 

The author, in the following passage, first 
quotes the introductory paragraph of the 
Bishop of London’s letter. 


“* PoinaM, June 14th, 1759. 
“*My Lorps, 
‘I have considered the 


Act from Virginia, 
‘** veferred to me: 


It seems to be the Work of 


| 4 Men, conscious to themselves that they were 


| (tS doing wrong; for, though it is well known 
“ «that the Intention of the Act is to Abridge 
“ “the Maintenance of the Clergy, yet the Fram- 
“ ‘ors of the Act have studiously avoided nam- 
“‘ing them, or properly describing them, 
sy throughout the Act; so that it may be 
= doubted, in a legal Construction, whether 
‘**they are included or not. But, to take the 
“* Act as they meant it, and as ev ery Body un- 
“*¢ derstands it.’ 


Upon this, addressing himselt directly te 
the Bishop, he says: 


“By this, which I call your Lordship’s first 
“ Paragraph, you have given a pretty good 
“Specimen of the Temper with which you 
“ were disposed to treat the Act under Consid- 
“ eration, and I am much mistaken, if it will 
“not appear, that your Passion for Abuse, 
“through the whole, has greatly exceeded the 
“ Bounds of your Reason ; as your Lordship 

“admits, that the Framers of the Act meant to 
|« include the Clergy, and that every Body un- 
“derstands that they are included; such a 
“general Consent in Opinion can only arise 
“from the Propriety of the Words that do 
“include them: How then can it be a doubt 
“that they are included in a legal Construc- 
“tion, because not named, or properly describ- 
“ed? Can the legal Construction of any 
‘‘words whatever, differ from the universal 
“Construction of these Words? Where then 
“is the Charity of the Christian, or the Can- 
“dour of the Bishop, in that malevolent reflex- 
“jon, which your Lordship has thrown out ? A 
* Reflexion, that even common Sense cannot ad- 


“mit of; I mean the Consciousness of doing 
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“wrong in the Framers of the Act, which | 
“made them studious to avoid naming the 
“Clergy init. Instead of the Art, with which 
“you would insinuate they had proceeded, it 
“would have been much more just, to have 
“ charged them with gross Stupidity, for if it is | 
“necessary that the Clergy should be named, or | 
“particularly described, to subject them to the 
“purposes of any Act: Not to name them, 
“ &c, unless by accidental omission, must needs 
“be egregiously weak, and foolish, in those 
“who intended to include them within the 
“Designs of such Act. But, my Lord, it is 
“just as you, and every body, understands it ; 
*“ they are included, and the Words that take 
‘them in must necessarily be a very proper De- 
“scription of them, or it would be impossible 
“that every Body should agree that they are 
‘included ; and indeed not a little unreason- 
“able that they should complain, and your | 
“ Lordship espouse their murmurs.”— Pages 4, 5. 

With the assertion of the Bishop that the 
later Act was virtually a repeal of that which | 
the King had sanctioned, the writer of the 
pamphiet takes issue: 


“But now, my Lord, what if I assert that | 





“this Act of Assembly does not suspend the | 


“Operation ef the former, which had the | 


“ Royal Assent? And it will require no very | 
“logical Turn to prove it, but, on the con- 
“trary that it was the only rational Method | 
“that could be fallen upon, to make the | 
‘‘Royal Act of any Effect, as to its evident | 
“Purposes: Led by the fair Hand of Truth, | 
‘we may suppose that the Act which settled 
“the Clergymen’s Salaries (which is that you | 
“have all along contended for, as having | 
“received the Royal Assent) had in View, as 
“well the possibility of paying those Salaries, | 
“as the establishing them, from their being | 
“settled in Tobacce, the Staple of the Coun- | 
“try; now,as the Growth of this Commodity | 
“depends on the Seasonableness of Weather, | 
“and as it is known to be subject to as/| 
“many destructive Insects, perhaps, as ever | 
«“ Agypt complained of; whenever, from a | 
“general Calamity, the Crop is universally | 
“short (as it was when the Act nnder your | 
“ consideration was passed) can the Payment | 
“of these Silaries be made in Tobacco, ac- 
“eording to the Direction of the Royal Act? 
“Js it not rather impossible that they should 
“be so paid? Must there not, therefore, to | 
“preserve the Intention of paying the Salaries, 
“be some Compensation settled in Lieu there- 
“of? And what more proper than that of mon- 
“ey? Is it not necessary that the Rate of this 


|“*the very few lucky ones? 
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just that the Collectors of the Taxes, or 
“that even the Clergy themselves, should be 
“left to their own pleasure of exacting over 
“the whole Community? Would not this 
“have introduced a vast Multiplicity of Law- 
“suits, or Distresses of Goods? But where 
“would have been the Buyers, but amongst 
And would not 
“these have bid sparingly, for the Sake of 
“great Bargains, as they are called? Where 
“then would the Evil have ended, but in the 
“ruin of Thousands? For whatever Method 
“the Clergy should have fallen upon, that 
“must have been a good direction to all 
“other publick and private Creditors: If 
“then Reason points out that the Rate of 
“Compensation should be settled, what Au- 
“thority can there be so effectual, or more 
“probably just, than the whole legislative 
“ Body of the Country? But this your Lord- 


| “ship has been pleased to cast a Flear at, in 


“another part of your Letter; however, I 
“believe, when it comes in its turn, I shall 


|‘*be able to make it very difficult for any 
|“ but the partial Reasoner to join with you. 


“Thus, my Lord, though you may dispute 


| the Conclusion, drawn from the above State 


“of Things, viz. that this Act does not sus- 
“pend the Operation of the Royal Act, I am 
“persuaded the unbiassed will think that it 
“does not, as it was the only Aid that could 
“be given to it, to have effected any tolerable 
‘““Maintenance for the Clergy; for. let their 
“Right be whatever your Lordship shall 
“think proper to declare it, where it was not 
“to be had, Extremities, be they ever so legal 
“or justifiable, could never have procured the 
“End proposed; and it is undeniable that 
“the Situation of the Country was such.”— 
Pages 10, 11. 


The Bishop had evidently attempted to 
identify the recent notorious spread of “ dis- 
“sent,” in Virginia, with the obnoxious leg- 
islation respecting the amount of commuta- 
tion for Tobacco. On this point, the author 
says, “Now, my Lord, since you have taken 
‘Notice of some Dissentions from the Church 
“of England in this Colony, I will endeavour 
“to assign « more plausible Reason for them 
“than what you seem to point generally at: 
“ By hinting at some Disrespect, and ill Usage 
“to the Clergy, immediately after you had ob- 
“ served that within a few years past the Coun- 
“try were all members of the Church of 
“ England, you not only leave Room for every 
“Body to conclude that there were now dis- 
“senters amongst us, but also that the Dis- 


“Compensation should be fixed, by some kind | “respect to the Clergy, is to be imputed to 
“of publick Authority? Or would it bemore | “that Dissention; but, my Lord, I am very 
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‘unlucky in my Observations, for I am 80 | 
“far from thinking that the Disrespect to | 
“the Clergy proceeded from Dissention in | 
‘Religion, that I cannot avoid saying that it 
‘was the Disrespect to some few of the Cler- 
“gy that occasioned the Dissention; and 
“really this seems to be the general Com- | 
“plexion of most Dissentions, in the first | 
“Stages of them: The Ministers of Religion | 
“beget Divisions, either by leaving the first 
‘Purposes of it in their Lives and Practice, or | 
“by clouding it over with mysterious Interpre- | 
“ tations; but this is not the Point I now pro- 
“pose to Reason upon. 


“It was much about the year 1748 when 
“these Dissentions began to gain Ground, and 
“it was near the same time that the Country | 
“lost the Rev. Mr. James Blair, who had for a 
“long While exercised the Office of Commis- 
“sary amongst us; now, although I would be | 
“always cautious of Panegyrick, for fear of | 
“rising too high, I must say that that Gentle- 
“‘man discovered, by his Behaviour, that he 
‘““was the best qualified for the true Intention 
“of that Office of any that have, or perhaps 
“will, succeed him. He knew the Necessity 
“of Connection between the Religious and 
“the Civil Society, and, by being a perfect 
“Master of the true Principles of both, it 
““may be concluded from his particular Con- 
“duct, that he always foresaw that the Civil 
‘would never withdraw from the Influence o1 
“the Religious (whose connecting purpose | 
“seems to be that of remedying the imper | 
“fections of the Civil) unless compelled to it. | 
“by Steps that would introduce unequal dis- 
“tributions of Justice, according to the com. 
‘““mon Notions of it; for, my Lord, although 
“he cannot but be acquainted that it was usual 
“for Ecclesiastical Courts at Home to take 
““Cognizance of the Misconduct of the Clergy, 
“yet he chose rather to suffer the Method of 
“such Enquiries to remain as (perhaps the In- 
“tancy of the Country had at first settled it) 
“with the Governour and Council: So that, on 
“due Proof of Immorality or Irreligion, in an) 
“of the Order, it was always recommended t 
“him, by that Board, to require the Removal 
“of such Minister out of the Parish; which. 
“in effect, amounted to a Deprivation, thoug). 
“perhaps not according to the Forms of Law. 
“This, naturally, produced these two gooc 
“Effects: Those of the Clergy who had flec 
“to the Calling, as the dernier resort for : 
“Livelihood (and some such will creep in, ii 
“Spight of the utmost Episcopal Caution 
“finding that their Behaviour would be sub 
“ject to an Enquiry, according to the commo:, 
“Rules of Justice, and that their Judges could 
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“not, from any kind of functional Convention, 
“willingly resolve Acts of Lewdness and De- 
“ bauchery into Flights of innocent Gallantry ; 
“either accommodated their Behaviour to the 
“known Practice of Morality, and Decency in 
“Office, or became really men of pious Disposi- 
“ tions, embracing the Opportunities that offer- 
“ed of doing Good in their Parishes; the Peo- 
‘ple who are ever strongly acted on by Exam- 
“ple, observing such a strict Harmony between 
“Life and Doctrine, from the Amiableness of 
“the one, were satisfied of the Truth of the 
“other. In these Days, my Lord, which I had 


|“ almost said are now over, Sectaries made some 
| “ Efforts; but, like Exotics in an improper 


““Clime, they withered as soon as the first Mo- 
“tions of Curiosity in ithe Hearers were satis- 
* fied. 

“ But the Gentleman who succeeded Mr. Blair 
“did not reason thus, and erected a kind of 
“Spiritual Court. Now, my Lord, although I 
“do not dispute the Legality of such a Court, 
‘and allow that it has something in its institu- 
“tion of the true British Principle, that of try- 
“ing every Man by his Peers; yet if we consid- 
“er how unwilling Men of the same function 
‘“‘ are to condemn one another, and, on the con- 
“trary, what Lengths they will run, and what 


| ‘Hazards they will encounter, to support each 
| “other, (of which your Lordship’s Letter is a 


“very signal Proof, if Reputation is any thing, 


| ‘“*in the composition of so great a Character) 


“ we cannot but own that it is a Court the most 
“improper of any to determine with regard to 
“the Conduct of a Minister, and one instance 


| of such affectionate Lenity is enough to de- 


“stroy both the good purposes above mention- 


| “ed; for Men of a depraved Turn will, de- 


“pending on the Tenderness of such Judges, 
“presently shake off every Restraint: And 
““when the People once discover, that he who 
“preaches / how shalt not, &c., is himself a Vio- 
“lator of those very Commands uncensured, 
“they then grow indifferent as to the Mode of 
‘his Religion, and are easily led away by any 
“Wind of Doctrine that shall occasionally 
“start up, and blow; and this, my Lord, will 
“be found to be the real Cause of the present 
“Growth of Dissention amongst us; and I 
“cannot help observing, that whilst Faith and 
“ Works went Hand in Hand, in Instances of 
“pastoral Care, even Whitfield did but hum, 
“buzz, and die away like the Insect of the 
“Day; but, when these separated, and Faith 
“had nothing to distinguish it from the Hmp- 
“* tiness of Sound in the Preacher, a Davies was 
“then able to collect his Admirers.”—Pages 
16, 19, 

The controversy between the Clergy and the 
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Colonial authorities and patriots, with reference 
to the mode of paying the salaries of the 
Clergy, continued for several years. Lawsuit 
followed lawsuit, each Clergyman, for himself, 
endeavoring to secure, from Courts and Juries, 
what he considered his rights. The question 
was, by no means, settled when the Stamp Act 
ot the British Parliament was made a new 
grievance; and those patriots who had once 
only the Clergy to denounce or oppose, now 
found themselves confronted by whut they re- 

ded as still more obnoxious and tyrannical 
than merely clerical claims. 

In illustration of this, we cite from the Pa- 
pers, a passage which has the merit of sketch- 
ing the course of the celebrated Patrick Henry, 
almost at the outset of his career as a lawyer. 
It is in immediate connection with the case of 
aClergyman claiming his Tobacco, reported 
under date 1765: “Mr. Maury brought his 
* cause in a County Court. The Court adjudg- 
“ed the Act in question to be no law, but an 
“ignorant Jury were afterwards, in opposition 
“to the best evidence that Mr. Maury ought to 
“have received about three times as much in 
“value as the Act granted him, and without 
“any counter evidence, persuaded to give him 
“one penny damages. The method taken to 
‘bring over a weak jury thus to sap the foun- 
“daticns of property was as extraordinary as 
“the property itself. The advocate advanced 
“for this purpose that the Clergy were of no 
“use but to promote what he called duties of 
imperfect obligation, that for their audacious 
‘behaviour in contesting at lawthe Act of a 
“Governor and Assembly they deserved to be 
“severely punished instead of receiving dam- 
“ages, that the King by disallowance of the 
“ Act had forfeited the allegiance of the people 
“of Virginia, and that the jury were not 
“ obliged nor ought to give more than one pen- 
“ny damages. After the trial was over this 
“Lawyer excused himself to the plaintiff by 
“telling him that he had no ill will against 
“him or wished to hurt him but that he had 
“said what he did to make himself popular. 
‘- He has succeeded in making himself popular 
“‘in that part of the country where he lives. He 
“las since becn chosen a representative for one 
‘of the counties, in which character he has 
“lately distinguished himself in the House of 
“‘ Burgesses on occasion of the arrival of an Act 
“of Parliament for Stamp duties while the 
“ Assembly was sitting. He blazed out in a 
“violent speech against the authority of Par- 
“Jiament and the King, comparing his Majesty 
“to a Tarquin, a Cesar and a Charles the First, 
“and not sparing insinuations that he wished 
“another Cromwell would arise. He made a 
* motion for several outrageous resolves, some 
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“of which passed and were again erased as 
* soon as his back was turned. Such was the 
“behaviour in the lower House of Assembly 
“ that the Governor could not save appearances 
* without dissolving them. They were accord- 
“ingly dissolved and Mr. Henry, the hero of 
* whom I have been writing, is gone quietly 
* into the upper parts of the country to recom- 
“mend himself to his constituents by spread- 
‘*ing treason and enforcing firm resolutions 
“ngainst the authority of the British Parlia- 
‘ment. This is at least the common report, 
* the concluding resolve which he offered to the 
* House and fell among the rejected ones, was 
*that any person who should write or speak 
“in favor of the Act of Parliament for laying 
“on Stamp duties should be deemed an enemy 


| "to the Colony of Virginia, such notions has 


“he of liberty and property, as well as of 
“ authority, and such indeed have too many, of 
* his party, which on occasion of the present 
‘Act of Parliament, have met an opportunity 
‘ of breaking out too conspicuously to be any 
* longer suppressed or denied.” 

It will thus be seen, in part, why it was that 
Virginia—from the outset, an Episcopalian 
Colony, in which the Church was united with 
the State, and supported by law—yet took a 
decided and leading part in resistance to the 
claims of the English Parliament. She had 
gone through a previous and preparatory agi- 
tation, which had brought questions of foreign 
dictation and royal sanction home to every fire- 
side in the land; and it was in the Civil 
Courts that men like Henry were trained, by 
urguing against the injustice of the Church 
and the claims of the Clergy, to argue against 
the intolerance of the King and the Parliament. 

Har.eEo, N. Y. E. H. G. 


V.—JACOB LHISLER. 
CoMMUNICATED BY CoLONEL T. BAILEY Myers. 


The following copy of a 7'ranslate out of a Letter sent 
Jrom New York to Amsterdam, may be of interest, at 
this time, when attention has been recalled to the subject 
by the recent able discourse of the Hon, J. Romeyn Brod- 
head, before the Historical Society. It is unfortunate that 
the paper carries with it no evidence of authenticity in the 
names of the writer or of the party to whom it was ad- 
dressed. It is, however, evidently genuine so far as relates 
to its date; and as it was written in troubled times, by the 
wife of one of the adherents of a man who had recently 
suffered as an outlaw, the suppression of the names may be 
attributed to prudence and a regard for personal safety. 
The apparent willingness of the Jacobites to leave the city 
and fort defenceless against the French, corresponds en- 
tirely with the suppozed secret alliance between the two 
Crowns, at that period, and strengthens the idea, then 
entertained, by many, that the adherants of the fallen King 
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would attempt to take refuge in, and to hold, with the 
assistance of France, the Colonies, after losing the mother 
country, which, with the adjacent dominions of their ally 
and the protection of her fleets and Indian dependants, 
‘would not appearto have been an wholly impracticable 
scheme, and would have formed the germof an Anglo- 
catholic Empire, in the West, far preferable to the wander- 
ing dependence which became the destiny of the Stuarts. 
To such a scheme Colonel Dongan (whose brother, the 
Earl of Limerick, was one of the few who had already 
shed his blood in defense of King James and who was, him- 
self, his devoted adherent,) Sir Edmund Andross, and a 
large portion of the better class of people in the Colonies, 
long accustomed to the Jacobite rale, could not have been 
expected to have shown a greater opposition than the 
“* Canon which could not be used,” or “ ye arms in ye ffort 
“‘ which looked as if they had not been handled within this 
“hundred yeares."’ 

Whether Leisler was the first republican in the history of 
our State, as many believe, and also her first patriot martyr, 
or only an ambitious adventurer and usurper, as others 
hold, he certainly was an earnest man, of prompt, decis- 
ive ways; and, while he held the power of the Govern- 
ment, the prospect of such counter-revolution was greatly 
lessened. 

The paper which follows, belongs to a number of docu. 
ments of unquestionable authenticity which recently came 
from England. Itis but just to say that its unauthenticat- 
ed position, as an authority, might lay it open to a charge, 
which could not now be disproved, that it had been manu- 
factured, at the time, as an appeal for sympathy or for 
political effect, and as an indirect mode of bringing before 
the public the state of the Colony; but, even in that 
event, it has its value as suggesting enquiry and refutal. 

The death of Governor Sloughter, as stated, is an authen- 
tic fact, which occurred fourteen days before the letter was 
written—according to Smith, on the twenty-third of July, 
1691—but that of the member of the Council dying in Boston, 
probably alludes to Joseph Dudley, the senior member, 
who returned from Boston, after the Governor had died 
and Captain Ingoldsby,* who, like Leisler, was Captain of 
an Independent Company, had been sworn in as Presideut 
of the Council and was acting in the position which Dudley 
‘was entitled to occupy. as temporary Governor of the Col- 
ony. 

It is an instance of the complacency of the Judges of the 
day, to the Executive, that the important question on the 


* As an instance of the want of historical accuracy as to 
dates, even by writers of an early period, Smith, writing in 
1756, fixes that of Captain Richard Ingoldsby being sworn 
into office, as President of the Council, as the twenty-sixth 
of July, 1698, which is evidently intended for 1691; but 
‘Major Richard Ingoldsby, Commander in Chief of the 
‘* Province of New York and the Territories thereon de- 
*‘ pending in America,” as he describes himself, dating at 
** Fort William Henry, on the 17 of February 1691,” ex- 
ecuted a certificate that Lewis Morris, as Administrator of 
his father, Colone]) Lewis Morris, his predecessor in the 
Manor of Morrisania, had made oath before him to the 
Inventory, as appears by the paper, very clearly written and 
twice dated, in the possession of Henry W. Morris, Esq., 
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trial of Leisler, as to whether he had acquired any au- 
thority to act as Lieutenant-governor, by the letter 
he had received from the Ministry addressed “To Fran- 
* cis Nicholson, Esq., or, in hie absence, to such as, for 
“the time being, take Care for preserving the Peace 
‘*and Administering the Laws in their Majesty’s Province 
‘* of New York, in America,’ was submited to the Govern- 
or and Council, of which last Bayard and Nichols, recently 
released from a harsh confinement, in the fort, to which 
Leisler had subjected them, were members; and their de- 
cision that he had not, would scarcely be now considered 
as conclusive, where a bias against the Prisoner was so ap- 
parent. While, however, the desire of the ‘‘ grandee " 
party, from which the Council were taken, was unanimons 
for the death of Leisler and Milbourne, Smith, the histor- 
ian, asserts that the Governor was averse to taking their 
lives; and that his signature to the Warrant could only be 
had, at a banquet, when he was under the effects of liquor. 
If this were so, may it not add to the probability that they 
were the victims of political jealousy rather than of vio- 
lated law ? 

New Yorx Crry. 


Lovina FRIEND 

After Cordiall Salutacon I hope you are in health 
w'» yor family, as for us I thank y* great God for 
being in health also yett we are under a great 
trouble by reason of y* present wicked governm' 
for w* we may complain to God. If things go 
on after this rate there is no Living any Longer 
here for Christian Souls. I would have departed 
before this time but yt they will not suffer any- 
body to go, wherefore my friendly desire is y* 
you please to receive this money according to Let- 
ter of Attorney here Inclosed and Keep it w” you 
till farther order or untill we come in those parts, 
for as I have said already it is no Longer Living 
here because they endeavour to undoe all of us 
utterly who have sided with Leisler, it is not 
enough to them to have hanged Leisler and his 
son in Law until they were haliedead & then 
wickedly to have butchered them for w ye 
whole Country mourns, but our Husbands & 
those y* have sided w™ him have teen forced to 
fly & seaven of them are clapt up in prison & are 
to be tried for their Lifes. All¥this is only 
because we all have been so fuaithfull to King 
William & Queen Mary, God Knows y* Endeav- 
ours of y*men to Keep y* Land and to reduce all 
to a good State, whereas formerly it was like 
unto a molehill for the peices of Canon could 
not be used & y* arms in y® ffort Look’d as if 


T. B.M. 


of this City, the last hereditary Proprietor. He was, there- 
fore, acting as Governor before the publication of Colonel 
Sloughter’s Commission, which was made, according to 
Smith, on the nineteenth of March, 1691, and dating from a 
fort, at that time,in possession of Leisler, according to 
the same authority; whereas in the Chronological lists 
Governor Ingoldsby is put down as acting in 1692. The 
difference between the old and new style may throw light 
on the muddle. 
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they had not been handled within this hundred 
years, & y® gunpowder was wett Insomuch that 
all was out of order just as if there was no En- 
nemy to be Expected tho’ Every day we heard 
of y* damage y® ffrench did, and when y* news 
came here y* prince William was arrived in Eng- 
land, to maintaine y* Protestant Religion the 
dutchman who brought it was threatened by 
y® then governot who put his sword upon his 
breast to run him through if he would not 
be silent of it. Hence you may guess what 
they intended for us; since our dear Leisler 
w his Son (& all who mourne yett in sorrow) 
have done Such a notable Service for y* country 
and y* King for I dont belief ythe had a 
more faithfull people in England, as we have 
been here, tho we are so sadly rewarded But ii 
is for o* Sins Sake y* God inflicts this upon us, 
but of y* King & Queen we have not deserved 
that such wicked Judges should be sent over 
to us, who hear y* one and put y* other to death 
without having heard his defense, nay tho 
Leislers wife & children in the most abject 
posture did prostrate themselyes at y* govern- 
ors ffeet & begg* of him y‘ he would hear their 
Husband & father but half an hour speak 
since he had heard none but his adversary’s & 
Ennemies, & if yt time was too long yt he might 


give him audience but one minute yett all this 
was in Vaine, he must be hurried to the Execu- 
con w"* out being heard & thus they died glor- 


ously as two Martyrs Insomuch y* we are 
assured y* their Souls rest in y* Lord, but as for 
Sloughter y* governo' who would not hear him 
one minute Speak he has not had one moment 
of time to Confess his Sins for that great Judge 
when death approached for he fell headlong 
& died and we hear also of another of y* Bloody 
Councill who went for Boston where he died 
sudenly, tho of this last we have no full cer- 
tainty. It is impossible to relate Every thing 
for y® sad Condicon we are in would require a 
whole Book. But God who is a righteous 
Judge & to whom we committ our Cause will 
bring everything to Light, & may oppress us 
for a time but will at Length relieve us, our 
hope is alone grounded on him If we must 
have y* name of Rebells here, & if our Dutch 
nacon must suffer so much we muste confess 
before God yt we have deserved it by our [Page 
2) sins. Butt yett we will embrace him w" 
y® armes of faith & pray that he will deliver us, 
he is a righteous god & a merciful father who 
after this name will give us a better name, if it 
be not here it will be hereafter so I recommend 
you to almighty God. my husband & mother 
Salute you. 
Your heartly affectionate friend 
Ir New York y° 6' of Aug 1691. N.N. 
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VI.—‘* THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS” 
OF VERMONT. 


MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THEIR 
CONVENTIONS. 


Now FIRST PRINTED, WITHOUT MUTILATION, AL- 
TERATION, OR INTKRPULATION, FROM THE ORIG- 
INAL MANUvscRIPTs. 

(The early history of Vermont, whether portrayed in 
knowledged romance or in what is claimed to be veritable 
“history,” has been the fruitful theme of much that is fic- 
titious and entirely repugnant to the truth; and there has 
been and, we regret to say, there still is, among those, in 
Vermont, who profess to know and write of the character 
and doings of those who preceded them, in the settlement 
of that territory and the establishment of the State thereon, 
a disposition to conceal, if not to positively misrepresent, 
the evident truth of those subjects. 

It is very well known to all who pretend to know or to 
care for the truth, in history, that the territory of what is 
now the State of Vermont was, until after the establish- 
ment of the independence of the thirteen Colonies, in 1788 
a portion of the territory of, successively, the Colony and 
State of New York ; and it is also known to all such that 
the jurisdiction of the authorities of that Colony and State 
were just as well-founded and, until 1765, as little disputed 
as was their jurisdiction over Manhattan-island or the Mo- 
hawk-flats. It is also known to all such, that, in conjunc- 
tion with or consequent on the intrigues, usurpations, and 
illegal practises of some, in authority, in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, a portion of the inhabitants of that 
territory rose, in insurrection, against the authority of the 
Colony and State to which they owed obedience; and that, 
for a number of years, taking advantage of the troubles 
produced by the Revolution and the War, they openly de- 
fied the authority of New York, maltreated those of their 
neighbors who were law-abiding and orderly in their con- 
duct, and assumed to exercise all the authority and claim 
all the privileges of an independent State. 

In 1869, the Vermont Historical Society published what 
purported to be, but were not, the unpublished Minutes of 
the several Conventions of these insurgents; and the Com- 
mittee of that Society further diminished the value of 
what had previously been regarded as the record of the 
doings of those Conventions, by altering, and adding to, 
and curtailing that supposed record, with no other warrant 
or authority, real or imaginary, than its own sweet will. 
The inaccurate record, rendered still more inaccurate 
through the impertinence of that Committee, which the 
Society thus circulated, was promptly condemned by Tur 
Histrorroat MaGazting, in January, }871, and as promptly 
** vindicated "’ by ex-Governor Hall, in pamphlet form and 
in the Magazine for July, 1871: and, although that “ vindi- 
“cation” was duly responded to by Henry B. Dawson, 
over his own signature, we do uot consider it to be inap- 
propriate in us, while we expose the falsehood, also to 
present the truth. We have pleasure, therefore, in pre- 
senting, for the information of those who shall prefer the 
genuine article, a strictly accurate copy of the Minutes of 
the first of those Conventions whose Minutes have been 
preserved, as they appear on the original Manuscript; and 
we shall continue the series, month by month, until we 
shall have published the whole of them. 
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Whether Governor Hall shall unite with them or not, we 
are sure that honest students of Vermont’s early history 
‘will thank us for thus rescuing one very important portion 
of the authorities on which that early history must neces- 
sarily rest, from the hands of those, in Vermont, who have 
been, hitherto, too willing to mutilate and corrupt them.— 
Eprror } 

[MINUTEsS. ] 


WARRANT 


Arlington 20% Dect 1775 


Whereas there has been several Warrants, 
or Notifications sent up the Country for a 
General Mceting on the N. Hampshire Grants 
to be held at M* Cephas Kent’s in Dorset 
on the first Wednestiay of Tanuary next, 
and as it was thought Very Necessary that 
Cole Seth Warner with others should Attend 
the 8* Meeting, and their business being such 
that they Could not attend at that time. 
This is therefore to Warn the inhabitants 
on the said N. Hampshire Grants West of 
the Range of Green Mountains to Meet: to 
gether by their Delegates from Each Town, 
at the House of M* Cephas Kent's in said 
Dorset on the Sixteenth day of January next 
at Nine *Clock in the Morning, then and 
there to Act on the Following Articles (VIZ*) 


to Choose a Moderator, or Chairman for said 
Meeting. 

to Choose Clarks for said Meeting. 

to see if the Law of New York shall have 
free Circulation where it doth not infringe 
on our properties, or Title of Lands, or Riots 
(so Called) in defence of the Same. 

to see if the said Convention will Come 
into some proper regulations, or take some 
method to Surpress all Schismattick Mobbs 
that have, or may Arrise on Said Grants. 

to See if they will Choose an Agent, or 
Agents to send to the Continental Congress. 
to see whether the Convention will Consent 
to Associate with N. York, or by themselves 
in the Cause of America. 


Moses Robinson 
Samuel Robinson 
Seth Warner 
By Order of Jeremiah Clark Committee 
Martin Powell 
Daniel Smith 
Jonathan Willard 


N. Hampshire Dorset January 16 1776— 
Grants 


At a Meeting of the Representatives of the 


several Towns in the N Hampshire Grants, 
the West side the range of Green Mountains, 
held this day, at the House of M' Cephas 
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Kent's Innholder in said Dorset; Proceeded 
as followeth viz. 


Made Choice of Capt Joseph Woodward 
Chairman. 

made Choice of Doct® Jonas Fay Clerk. 
made Choice of Col? Moses Robinson, Mess"* 
Samuel M*Coon & oliver Evits, Assistant 
Clerks. 

made Choice of Mess"* Thomas Ashley, Will- 
iam Marsh, Heman Allen, Able Moulton, 
Moses Robinson, John M* Lane, Gamaliel 
Painter, Iames Hard and Joseph Bowker a 
Committee to examine, and report their 
Opinion to the Convention, relative to the 
third Article in the Warrant. 

Adjourned to 8 °Clock P M. Met at 
time and place. Voted to make an Addi- 
tion of four Persons to the Above Commit- 
tee. ‘Voted to reconsider the two last 
Votes, and to discourse the matter for which 
they were appointed in publick Meeting. —- 
Voted that the paper with a number of 
Signers exhibited to this Convention relative 
to Capt Bowker’s Charecter, be ordered to 
lay on the Table, till further Order. 

Voted that two persons from each Town 
in the Grants (who are present, ) be Allowed 
to vote in this Meeting, and no more. 

Adjourned to 8°Clock tomorow Morning. 


January 17" 1776 Met at time and place. 


Made Choice of Capt Heman Allen, Cap* 
Joseph Bowker, Col? Moses Robinson, Iohn 
M* Lane and Col* Timothy Brownson as a 
Committee to report their Opinion relative to 
the number of Committee men each Town in 
the grants Shall be Allowed 


Report of the foregoing Sub-Committee 


Your Committee beg leave to report as their 
Opinion, that the several Town’s in the 
Grants hereafter named, be Allowed the 
number of Members set against the name of 
each Town, and that each Other inhabited 
Town in the said Grants be Allowed, one, or 
More, or less Votes in proportion to the num- 
ber such Deputed Member, or Members shall 
represent. 


Towns names N° Votes Allowed 


Pownall 
Bennington .. 
Shaftsbury 
Arlington 
Sunderland .. 
Manchester 
Dorset 
Dunbee 
Tinmouth 
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Towns Names 


N° Votes All@ 


Rutland 
Pittsford 
Rupert 
Pawlet 
Wells 
Poultney 
Castleton 
Neshobee 


Ioseph Bowker Chairman of 


Sub. Committee 
a True Copy Examined 
By Ionas Fay Clerk 


The Above report being Read, was Voted 
and Accepted Nem. Con. 

Voted to represent the particular Case of 
the inbabitants of the N Hampshire Grants 
to the honorable the Continental Congress by 
Remonstrance and petition. 

Voted that Lt Iames Breakenridge, Cap* 
Heman Allen and Doct' Ionas Fay be and 
they are hereby Appointed to prefer said 
Petition. 

Voted that Doctt Ionas Fay, Col? W™ 
Marsh & M* Thomas Rowley be a Commit- 
tee with the Above Delegates to prepare the 
s* Remonstrance and Petition. 

Voted Nem. Con. to pay the Above agents 
their Reasonable Cost’s for their Services on 
their return and exhibiting their Accounts. 

Voted Mess'* Simeon Hatheway, Elijah 
Dewey and Iames Breakenridge, or either 
two of them be, and are hereby Appointed 
a Committee with power to Warn a General 
Meeting of the Committees on the Grants,’ 
when they shall Judge Necessary from 
Southern intelligence. 

And that Col° Iehn Strong, Zadock Aver- 
est and Asahel Ward be a like Committee 
with like power of Warning such General 
Meeting of Committees in the Grants, when 
they shall judge Necessary from Northern 
intelligence. 

Voted that the Several Committee’s of 
Corispondence continue their Duty as Usual. 

Lastly Voted to Disolve this Meeting 

#" Ioseph Woodward Chairman 
Errors excepted 
True Copy examined 


Cash Received for the purpose of Defrey- 
ing the Charges of the Delegates Appointed 
to Attend Congress 

LM 


Poultney .... 0.6.4 
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Pittsford .... 
Rupert 


0.. 6..0 
0..10..1 


£1.. 2..5 
receiv’d #" —_—_—_— 
Jonas Fay Clerk 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


VIL—LETTER FROM JOHN GOOCH, 1776. 


CoMMUNICATED BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, Esq. 


New Jersey, Forr Constirvurion, 
Sept. 28, 1776. 

Sr, 

the many favors Recived from you will 
ever hold a gratfull plase in my heart, and I flat- 
ter myself a Letter will not prove a 
as I look on myself obliged in gratitude to let 
you hear from me, asI know you must be anxti- 
ous for the certainty of events of which you can 
have at that distance but a confused account, as 
I was on the Spot will indeaver to give you as 
concise and Iust account as possible; on the 15% 
Inst’t. we evacuated New York & took all Stores. 
of every kind out of the City, and took Posses- 
sion of a hight on our Right Flank ab’t half a 
mile Distance with about 3000 men, a Party 
from our Brigade of 150 men who turnd out as 
Volanteers under the command of Lieut. Col® 
Crary of the Regmt. I belong to—were ordered 
out if possible to dispossess them, in about 20 
minits the Engagement began with as terrible a 
fire as ever I heard, when orders came for the 
whole Brigade imediately to march to support 
the first detachment ; the Brigade consisted of 
ab’t. 900 men, we immediately form'd in front of 
the Enimy and march’d up in good order 
through their fire, which was incessant till within 
70 yards, when we Engaged them in that Situa- 
tion, we Engaged them for one hour & eight min- 
its, when the Enimy Broke & Ran, we persued 
them to the next hights, when we were ordered to 
Retreat, Our lose does not exceed in kill’d and 
wounded twenty five men, the lose of the Enimy 
was very considerable but cannot be assertained, 
as we observed them to carry off their dead and. 
wounded the whole time of the Engagement, 
they left a Number of kill’d and wounded on 
the Field of Battle & a great number of small 
armes, the greate superiority of numbers and 
every other advantage the Enemy had, when con- 
sidered, makes the Victory Glorious, and tho’ 
but over a part of their Army, yet the conse- 
quences of it are attended with advantages very 
great, as they imediately quited the hights all 
round us and have not been troublesome since, 
our people behaved with the greatest Spirit, and 
the New England men have gained the first Law- 
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rells, I received a Slight wound in the Anckle at 
the first of the Engagement but never quited the 
Field during the Engagement, I’m now Ready 
to {give them the Second part whenever they 
have an appetite, as I’m convinced whenever 


[they] Stir from their Ships we shall drubb them. | 


¥ Every thing here is very dear Rum 16|'my p’ 
Gall! and every thing in proportion. I expect 
to see you in Jan’: if heaven spares me when 
perhaps may fall on a Sceme that you may think 
advantageous as it will be impossible for me to 
stay in the Army for eight pounds per month. 
Should esteem myself very [happy] in having a 
line, My best Respects to your Lady & Family. 

I am, with a due sense of obligations, Your 
Oblig’'d & most Obdt. Servant. Joun Goocn. 


To Tuomas FAYERWEATHER Esq’ 
Mercht. 
In Boston. 


_- 


VIIL.—STHAM NAVIGATION, IN 1798. 
ROOSEVELDT: LIVINGSTON: FULTON. 
COMMUNICATED BY THOMPSON WESTCOTT, EsqQ., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(Henry B. Dawson, Esq: Isend you, herewith, a copy 
of an affidavit made by James Smallman, in relation to 
steamboat experimente, made in 1798, by Nicholas I. Roose- 


veldt, upon the Passaic-river, N. J., under the direction of | 


Robert R. Livingston. 

The original was placed in my hands, by a daughter of 
James Smallman,. 

From the date when this deposition was made, I surmise 
that it was prepared for use before the Legislature of New 
Jersey, to resist an attempt, made in 1814-15, to obtain a 
repeal of laws passed by that State,to retaliate against 
the law of the State of New York, passed in 1798, which 
repealed the Act of the nineteenth of March 1787, confer- 
ring upon John Fitch the special right to propel boats by 
fire and steam in the waters of New York, and conferred 
them upon Robert R. Livingston. 


Clermont, for Chancellor Livingston, in 1807. Under that 
law, New Jersey was prohibited from navigating steam- 
boats, except under the Livingston.-Fulton license, on the 
Hudson one of herown boundaries. New Jersey then re- 
taliated by the passage of a law forbidding any New 
York, steamboat to navigate New Jersey waters. Living- 
ston attempted to get this law repealed, in the Session of 
1815; and this affidavit, I conjecture, was prepared to resist 
the effort. 

Rooseveldt built the first steam-engine for the use of the 
Philadelphia Water Works, 1799—1800. James Smallman 
and Nicholas I. Rooseveldt obtained a Patent from the 
United States for a steam-engine, on the thirty-first of 
May, 1798. Rooseveldt vbtained a Patent for propelling 
boats by steam, on the first of December, 1814. He built 
the first steamboat which navigated the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi—the New Orleans—which was finished at Pittsburg, 
in 1811. See Zhe Rambler in North America, by Charles 


It was under patronage | 
of this law, that Robert Fulton built and navigated the | 
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J. Latrobe, for ax aceount of the building and tirst voyage 
of that boat. 

The name of “ James Smallman, Engineer, Walnut St. 
‘near Schnylkill 2id,” first appears in the Philadelphia 
Directory for the year 1808, and is continued, annually, in 
the Directories. unti] 1822, after which it ie omitted. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomrson Wesroorr. 


[AFFIDAVIT OF JAMES SMALLMAN] 


Strate or New Jersey, 8* 
TowNsHIp OF NEWTON 
& 
CounTY OF GLOUCESTER 
Before me one of the 
Justices of the Peace for the County aforesaid 
Personally appeared the subscriber James Small- 
man, of the City of Philadelphia, Engineer, 
who being duly sworn on the holy Evangelist 
of the Almighty God, deposeth and saith, 
That in the year 1797, this deponent being 
concerned with acertain Nicholas J. Roseveldt, 
a Citizen of the State of New Jersey aforesaid, 
and others, in a foundry and in Smiths Shops, 
of which this deponent was Conductor and 
Chief Engineer, the building of a Boat to be 
propelled by a Steam Engine was commenced 
on Passaic River, above Newark in the State 
of New Jersey, where the said works were 
located and carried on, under the immediate 
superintendance of the aforesaid Nicholas, J. 
Rosenvelt, in which Boat a certain Robert R. 
Livingston of the State of New York, generally 
called “Chancellor Livingston,” had a share 
or part interest with said Nicholas; That the 
making fitting and erecting of the Steam En- 
gine in, and to propell said Boat, was confided 
to this Deponent, and that said Engine though 
upon a small scale, was of the best and most 
perfect kind, and effectual in its force and oper- 
ation, and was put in said Boat, which was 
built and finished agreably to the express in- 
structions, plan and personal directions of the 
said Chancellor Livingston, who possessing 
great local influence and respectability, dictat- 
ed the mode of combining the parts of the 
machinery to apply the Power of the Steam 
Engine to the propelling said Boat, to said ap- 
plication and Combination which was obviously 
absurd and uniformly inveighed against, and 
objected to, by the aforesaid Nicholas, by this 
Deponent, and by several other Mechanicks 
and Artisants then engaged in and about said 
Boat works, in so much that the misapplica- 
tion of the Power of the Engine, and the Com- 
bination of the parts of the Mashinery, were 
so ignorantly arranged, and so absurd, that a 
term frequently applied by the said Chancellor 
Livingston to a certain wheel in said Boat, to 
witt “Centry fugal motion” was in ridicule 


to witt 
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called by this Deponent anu others about suid 
works “The Chancellor's Centre of Foolish 
“Notion.” That the aforesaid Nicholas J. 
Rosevelt did from the commencement of this 
Building of said Boat express his decided dis- 
approbation of the mode of Combination pro- 
posed by the said Chancellor, and did suggest, 
propose, and repeatedly solicit, the said Chan- 
cellor Livingston, to permit them to place 
wheels over the sides of said Boat, in a manner 
precisely similar to the Steamboats now in gen- 
eral use and operation, and that this deponent 
did frequently urge and request the said Chan- 
cellor Livingston to adopt the mode proposed 
and suggested by the said Nicholas as afore- 
said, all which the said Chancellor to the said 
Nicholas, to this Deponent and others did ab- 
solutely, obstinately and pertinaciously refuse, 
asserting positively, that he would adhere to 
his own proposed mode of combination, and 
would not alter it, although the proportions 
and size of Engine necessary to insure success in 
propelling said Boat with a Steam Engine, by 
adopting verticall wheels (or in other words 
putting wheels over the sides of said Boat) 
were stated to him, which said size and propor- 
tions, as so stated, were the same, as well with, 
as without, the position of the wheels over the 
sides that was used in the first Boat navigated 
with success for Livingston and Fulton on the 
North River, and that it was owing to the pos- 
itive and obstinate refusal of the said Chancel- 
lor Livingston to permit wheels to be put over 
the sides to propell the boat by, that Steam- 
boats were not put in as perfect and complete 
operation at that time; to witt, in the year 
1798, on the Passaic River aforesaid, as they 
have at any time since in the United States, 
either by the aforesaid Chancellor Livingston, 
by Robert Fulton, or by any other person what- 
sover; That notwithstanding the said absurd 
pertinacity of the said Chancellor Livingston 
as aforesaid, The Boat was propelled through 
the water by the Steam Engine at a velocity 
with and ayainst the ordinary current of the 
River, of four miles an hour, and that had the 
Combination so strongly recomended of put- 
ting the wheels over the sides been adopted 
this Deponent is convinced that the same En- 
gine would have propelled said Boat with, anc 
against the ordinary current of said River an 
average velocity of seven miles an hour. That 
this Deponent after leaving the Passaic afore 
said, having set up and es ablished the making 
of Steam Eugines of all sizes and varieties, 
the City of Philadelphia he was applied to by 
a certuin Robert Fulton to make a Steam En- 
gine of which the said Robert did to this De- 
ponent give a plan or drawing. That this De- 
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ponent made said Engine agreably to the order 
and plan of the said Robert as aforesaid and 
that said plan and the conversations of this 
Deponent had with the said Robert Fulton con- 
vinced this Deponent, that the said Robert 
Fulton at the time knew but little about Steam 
Engines, and was wholly or almost wholly ig- 
norant of the true principles ano proportions 
necessary to make them good and efficient, and 
that the Deponent did before the said Robert 
Fulton began to build the first Steamboat on 
the North River, generally called the North 
River Steamboat, inform him the said Robert 
of the plan proposed of putting the wheels 
over the sides, stated to him the total ineffic- 
ientcy of the Councillors former plan, and 
strongly recomendeding to the said Robert to 
addopt the plan of verticall wheels, which he 
the said Robert again agreed to do, and by 
doing produced useful Steamboats, 


The Original signed Dated Nov. 24th 
Witness Wu. D. DELOoNY 1814. 
Justice 


IX.—‘‘ VERMONT CONTROVERSY.” 


A SERIES OF UNPUBLISHED PAPERS, CONCERNING 
THE RELATIONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AND 
THE EARLY VERMONTESE, FROM THE ARCH- 
IvEs OF NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


(There is, in the office of the Secretary of State of New 
Hampshire, at Concord, a volume of manuscripts, bearing 
the title Vermont Controversy, which contains papers, il- 
lustrative of the early history of Vermont, of the highest 
importance to those who shall endeavor to ascertain the 
exact truth of the beginnings of that Commonwealth. 

The publication of the contents cf that volume has 
heen frequently urged on the authorities of New Hamp- 
shire, but without success; and our valued friend, Captain 
W. F. Goodwin, U. 8. A., a resident of Concord, more than 
two years ago, attempted to arouse the attention of those, 
in Vermont, who profess to be interested in the early his- 
tory of that Siate, to the hidden treasures contained in 
that old volume. For that purpose, he communicated an 
elaborate description of the contents of the volume, to two 
of the leading journals of that State; and he also copied, 
with his own hand, the entire series of papers which com- 
pose the collection referred to, and communicated them to 
The (Burlington) Daily Free Press, for publication in that 
justly influential paper. 

For reasons which were undoubtedly satisfactory to the 
Editors of the Free Press, however, only a very small por- 
tion of the series was allowed to see daylight, through the 
columns of that paper; and from these, because of the 
difficulty in procuring copies of the papers containing 
them, little advantage is to be expected, by those who pre- 
fer to read, for themselves, the authorities on which His- 
tory necessarily rests. We have concluded, therefore, 
with Captain Goodwin’s assistance—and he is always ready 
to extend that assistance to every ove who honestly seeks 
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t—to present, in Taz Historroat. Macazine, the entire 
contents of that very important volume; and we assure 
ourself that we shall'share with Captain Goodwin .he 
thanks of honest students of the history of Vermont, 
everywhere, for thus raising another fold of the veil 
which, hitherto, has concealed from the wide world too 
much of the nastiness from which arose, originally, what, in 
its greater comeliness, is now “The State of Vermont.” 
We shall so dispose of the material thus communicated by 
Captain Goodwin, that portions of it will appear in each 
succeeding number of the yMagazine, during the present 
year: we shall also so arrange it that we shall complete the 
series with the December number.—Eprror Hisrorroa. 
Magazine ] 


{I.— Governor Wentworth'’s Proclamation, defin- 
tng'his pretensions to occupy lands Westward of 
the Connecticut-river. ; 


By His Excellency 
BENNING! WENTWORTH, Esq;’ 
Captain-General, Governour and Commander 


in Chief of His M jesty’s Province in New 
Hampshire, in New-England, &c. 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS His Honor CapwaLuLapDER Cot- 
DEN, Esq; Lieutenant Governor, and Command- 
er in Chief of His Masrsty’s Province of New- 
York, hath lately issued a Proclamation, of a 
very extraordinary Nature, setting forth, that 
King CHanruxs the Second, on the 12th Day of 
March, 1663-4, and the 29th June 1674, did by 
his several Letters Patent of those Dates, 
grant in Fee to His Brother the Duke of York. 
among other Things, all the Land from the 
West Side of Connecticut River to the East 
Side of Delaware Bay: And therein also sets 
forth, or describes the Bounds of New-Hamp- 
shire; in which Description there is a very 
material Mistake—besides there is omited the 
Fact, on which the Description of New-Hamp- 
shire depended, viz. His Majesty’s Determina- 
tion of the Northern, and Western Boundaries 
of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, in 
1739: And Nothing can be more evident, than 
that New-Hampshire may legally extend her 
Western Boundary as far as the Massachusetts 
Claim reaches, and she claims no more ;—But 
New-York pretends to claim evento the Banks 
of Connecticut River, although she never laid 
out and settled one Town in that Part of His 
Majesty's Lands, since she existed as a Govern- 
ment. 

Wuen New-York Government extends her 
Eastern Boundary, to the Banks of Connecticut 
River, between New-York and the Colony of 
Connecticut ; and to the Banks of said River, 
between New-York and the Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay, it would have been full 
early for New-York to declare that the Govern- 
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ment of New-Hampshire was fully apprized of 
the Right of New-York, under the before recit- 
ed Letters Patent to the Duke of York. 

In Virtue of the final Determination of the 
Boundary Lines settled by His late Majesty be- 
tween this Government, and the Massachusetts- 
Bay, all the Lands capable of Settlements, have 
een erected into Townships, agreeable to His 
Majesty’s Commands, and a considerable Reve- 
nue is daily arising to the Crown, unless inter- 
rupted and impaired by His Honor’s Proclama- 
tion, which New-Hampshire will not be answer- 
able for, 

At present the Boundaries of New-York, to 
the Northward, are unknown, and as soon as it 
shall be His Majesty’s Pleasure to determine 
them, New-Hampshire will pay a ready and 
chearful Obedience thereunto; not doubting 
but that all Grants made by New-Hampshire, 
that are fulfilled by the Grantees, will be con- 
firmed to them, if it should be His Majesty’s 
Pleasure to alter the Jurisdiction. 


For Political Reasons, the Claim to Jurisdic- 
tion by New-York, might have been deferred, 
as well as the strict Injunction on the civil 
Power, to exercise Jurisdiction in their respect- 
ive Functions, as far as the Eastern Banks of 
Connecticut River. 

The said Proclamation carrying an Air of 
Government in it, may possibly affect and retard 
the Settlement of His Majesty’s Lands, granted 
by this Government ; For preventing an Injury 
to the Crown of this Kind, and to remove all 
Doubts that may arise to Persons holding the 
King’s Grants, they may be assured that the 
Patent to the Duke of York is obsolete, and 
cannot convey any certain Boundary to New- 
York, that can be claimed as a Boundary, as 
plainly appears by the several boundary Lines 
of the Jersies, on the West,.and the Colony of 
Connecticut on the East, which are set forth in 
the Proclamation, as Part only of the Land in- 
cluded in the said Patent to the Duke of York. 

To the End therefore, that the Grantees now 
settled, and settling on those Lands, under his 
late, and present Majesty’s Charters, may 1.ot be 
intimidated, or any Way hindred or obstructed 
in the Improvement of the Lands so granted ; 
as well as to ascertain the Right, and maintain 
the Jurisdiction of His Majesty’s Government 
of New-Hampshire, as far Westward as to in- 
clude the Grants made; I have thought fit, by 
and with the Advice of His Majesty’s Council, 
to issue this Proclamation, hereby encouraging 
the general Grantees, claiming under this Gov- 
ernment, to be industrious in clearing and cul- 
tivating their Lands, agreeable to their respect- 
ive Grants. 

And I do hereby require and command all 
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civil Officers, within this Province, of what 
Quality soever, as well those that are not, as 
those that are Inhabitants on the said Lands, 
to continue and be diligent in exercising Juris 

diction in their respective Offices, as far West 

ward as Grants of Land have been made b: 
this Government ; and to deal with any Person 
or Persons, that may presume to interrupt the 
Inhabitants or Settlers on said Lands, as to Law 
and Justice doth appertain, the pretende:| 
Right of Jurisdiction mentioned in the afore- 
said Proclamation, notwithstanding. 

Given at the Council-Chamber in Ports- 
mouth, the 13th, Day of March, 1764, and in 
the fourth Year of His Masesty's Reign. 

B. WENTWORTH. 

By His Excr.iuency’s Command, 

with Advice of CouncrL. 


T. ATKINSON jun. Secretary, 
GOD save the King. 


PORTSMOUTH: Printed by Dante. Fow.r: 
Printer to His Hacellency the GOVERNOUR 
and COUNCIL. 


[2.—Letter from Lieutenant-governor Colden. 


advising the Governor of New Hampshire of 


the suspension of prosecutions of trespassers, 
on lands within Vermont, by the authorities in 
New York.} 


New Yorxk May 13" 1765 
s 
I have the Favour of yours of the 26" 
of last month soon after I received his Majes- 
tys order in Council for determining the Boun- 
dary between this Province & new Hampshire 
I gave Derection to the attorney General to 
forbear any farther Prosecutions you mentioned 
in Your Letter of which I doubt not you have 
rec’ an ans‘ from them before this Time —— 
It gives me Pleasure to have done a thing se 
agreable to you before your Desire was made 
known to me 
I am with great Truth & regard 
Your most obedient humble Serv' 
CADWALLADER COLDEN 
His Excellency 
BENNING WENTWORTH Esq 
Copy 
rec’ 224 May 1765. 


[8.—Memorial of John Wendell, in behalf o* 
Grantees of Governor Wentworth, in Vermoni 
praying the assistance of the Colonial authori 
ties of New Hampshire, in their efforts to se 
cure a reversal of the King’s Order, confininy 
New Hampshire to the Bastward of Connecti 
cut-river. | 

Province of 

New Hamps"* 


To His Excellency John Went 
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worth Esq' Captain General, Governor & Com- 
mander in Chief in and over His Majestys 
Province of New Hampshire & Vice Admiral 
of y* Same, 

To the Hon* His Majesty’s Council and 
House of Representatives in General Assembly 
| convened this 18" day of Oct' 1768 by Adjourn- 
ment, 

The Memorial of John Wendell of Ports- 
mouth in the Province aforesaid Esq" unto your 
| Excellency & Honours humbly Shews :— 


| That your memorialist being appointed the 
Agent of a Committee, chosen by the Voices of 
more than one Thousand Grantees, claiming 
Lands on the western Side of Connecticut Riv- 
er, under the Grants of Benning Wentworth 
Esq’ late Governour of this Province, which 
| have since since been taken away, and annexed 
to the Province of New York: by Virtue of 
which Appointment, he is impowcred to Act, 
Transact and do, any Thing whereby the In- 
terest of his Constituents and their Principals 
may be advanced, as also to correspond with 
their other Agents Mess’ Sam! Johnston & 
Sam" Robinson Esquires who have preferred a 
Petition to his Majesty in Council in Behalf of 
the said Grantees, praying to be reannexed to 
this Government, and to set forth other heavy 
Grieviances, under which the s* Grantees then 
laboured, and which still continue :-— 





During a Correspondence which y* memori- 
alist has had with the said Jolinston, some An- 
ecdotes have dropt from his Pen, which Your 
memurialist is desired to communicate, as wor- 
thy the Notice and Attention of the whole Leg- 
islature of this Prov’ but as the said Johnston 
has strictly enjoined it upon him, not to divulge 
this Intelligence he has received, or give Ex- 
tracts of his Letters only to such, whose Pru- 
dence & Secrecy may be absolutely relied upon, 
Your memorialist has hitherto postponed this 
| Communication ; And now placing an unlimited 
Confidence, on the Prudence of the Hone 
Court, he takes the Liberty to lay an attested 
Extract of said Johnstons Letter before them, 
from which may be deduced; that if the Leg- 
islature of this Province would join with said 
Grantees in their Application to his Majesty in 
| Council, the One for the Jurisdiction and the 
| Other for the Property of said Lands, there is a 

great Probability of Success to both 
Your Memorialist does not presume to dictate 
any particular Measures whereby this valuable 
| & much desired Acquisition may be obtained, 
| but leaves to the Consideration of this Hon®!* 
| Court, the Nature & Substance of this Memorial, 





|as it is Y‘ Memonialists only Intention & higb- 


est Ambition, that the Grantees in Particular, 
and the Province in General may reap’an ad 
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vantage that may result from this Discover, 
and y' Memorialist as in Duty bound shall ever 
pray 

JOHN WENDELL 


[Hatract of Letter from the Agent of Grantees, i 


comes emer oe Ee. Weenies eapeere | ‘*her Representatives in so good condition. 


and appended thereto. | 


London March 81 1768 extract from Mr 8: John | 
ston Hegrs Letter of that Date to John Wendell. | 


“T am really surprised at the Supiness of the 
‘Proprietors and even of your Province in thi: 
“matter; had it been pursued with Spirit im 
“ mediately upon the Alteration of the Jurisdic 
“tion & before any Grants had been made b) 
“New York, it is very plain to me, that the 
“ Prop" might very easily have secured their 
“Lands, tho the Province had not recovere:! 
“its Jurisdiction, and even the Latter I think 
“was very probable. 

“Many things which have since happened 
“have increased the Difficulty, but I should by 
“no means even now dispair of it, if the Cause 
“was supported asit ought to be by the joint 
“ Aid and Application of all the Proprietors and 
“the Province the one for the Property and the 
“other for the Jurisdiction of the Lands: the 
“real Poverty of those who joined Capt Rob- 
“inson (tho they did the best they could) ren- 
“der’d them unable to give the Cause the 
“ effectual Support which was (and is) necessary 
“to give it proper Weight and render the Ap- 
“plication to the Crown as regular and re- 
“spectable as its Importance and the Uusual 
“Course of Proceedings in Cases of this Kind 
“justly required: Money has in fact been want- 
“ing to do Justice to this Cause, it come 
“here rather in Formé Pauperis which is an 
‘“* Appearance seldom made or much regarde 
“in this Country, and is by no means an Eligible 
“ Light in which to place an affair of this kind :” 

A true Coppy taken by me 

JOHN WENDELL 


[To BE CoNTINUED. |] 


X.—LHETTER OF SIR BIBYE LAKE, 
BART., 1788. 


CoMMUNICATED BY JOHN WarD Dzan, Esq., 
Boston. 


The following letter is copied from the original, 
in the possession of J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., 
of Boston, whose mother was a granddaughter 
of the person addressed. 
“Gir: 

“Your Favour Dated Dec" 4th came safe to 
“my hands, and for which I think myself 
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‘*highly obliged to you, as it givesme an ac- 
‘*count of my Relations in your parts of whose 


| ** welfare I wanted much to hear. 


‘*' You mention among the rest my Aunt Math- 


| **er’s death, for whose loss I am much con- 


**cerned ; however am glad to find she has left 


‘* As to my Father’s Children, we are but two 
‘*remaining, myself and Sister, who is now 
‘* Widow and lives in London. She marryed 
‘* Mr W™ Griffith of Kevenamluch in Carnarvon- 
‘*shire, North Wales, a Gentleman of a very 
‘* plentiful fortune and dyed about 24 Years ago, 
‘* leaving no Children. I have four Children liv- 
‘*ing, three Sons and one Daughter, who was. 
‘* lately marryed to M' Jones of Stepney in Mid- 
‘* dlesex, the son of Capt Sam! Jones. At present 
‘*no other change has happened to our Fam- 
“ ily.” 

‘**T am sorry to inform you Coln! Quincey, soon 
‘* after his arrival here in Enyiand, was taken ilk 
‘of the Small Pox and dyed, which deprived 
‘*me of the happiness of his acquaintance, and 
‘* of being of any service to a Gentleman of whom 
**T received so worthy a character. My Sister 
‘*and Family join with me in their respects and 
‘* Humble Service to Yourself and the rest of our 
‘* Relations in New England. 


‘*T give you thanks for the kind offer of your 
**service in my Affairs, but as M' Watts will 
‘‘undertake the care of them, will not trouble 
** you. 

“Tam & 
‘* LONDON ‘““’Y most Humble Serv‘ 
** March 30th 1738” ** Brpye Lake,” 


Sir Bibye Lake, the writer of the above letter, 
was a grandson of Thomas Lake, merchant, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. His ‘*‘ Aunt Mather,” 
whose death he mentions, died the preceding 
May. She wasa daughter of Thomas Lake, of 
Boston, and sister of Thomas Lake, born on the 
ninth of February, 1656-7, died on the twenty- 
second of May, 1711—the father of Sir Bibye. 
She was born on the twelfth of October, 1663; 
married, first, Rev. John Cotton of Hampton, 
New Hampshire; and second, Rev. Increase 
Mather, D.D., of Boston; and died at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, on the twenty-ninth of May, 1737,. 
aged seventy-three. By her first husband, she 
had a daughter, Dorothy Cotton, born on the 
sixteenth of July, 1693; who married Rev. Na- 
thaniel Gookin of Hampton, and was the mother 
of Rev. Nathaniel Gookin, to whom the letter is 
addressed. The latter was born on the sixth of 
February, 1713; graduated at Harvard-college, 
1731; was ordained at North Hampton, New 
Hampshire, on the thirty-first of October, 1739 ; 
and died on the twenty-second of October, 1766. 
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It will be seen that he was a cousin-nephew of Sir 
Bibye Lake, the writer. 

The Colonel Quincy referred to, was Edmund 
Quincy, who was born in 1681; graduated at 
Harvard-college in 1699 ; Judge of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts ; died at London, while 
he was Agent of the Province, in England, on 
the twenty-third of February, 1738 ; and was 
buried in Bunhill-Field, where the Province 
erected a monument to his memory, 

Boston, Mass. JoHN Warp DEAN. 


XI.—NOTABLE PLACES. 


1—THE GREEN DRAGON TAVERN, BOSTON. 
By Hon. Natruanre, B. SHURTLEFF, LATE 
Mayor oF THAT ciTy.* 


But a few steps from Hanover-street, in that 
portion of Union-street which leads towards the 
site of the old mill-pond, in the city of Boston, 
formerly stood an ancient building of consider- 
able notoriety, known in the olden time as THE 
GREEN DRrAGON-TAVERN, and even until quite 
recently retaining this distinctive name. It was 
early a noted landmark, even in the first century 
of Boston’s history ; and, as time wore on, it be- 
came as famous as any private edifice—if such it 
could be called, considering the public uses to 
which it was frequently put—that could be 
found upon the peninsula. If its early occupancy 
and use brought it into notice, so also was new 
fame added to that which it had already acquir- 
ed by the patriotic gatherings held within its 
sombre walls during the darkest days of the 
American Revolution, when Samuel Adams, 
James Otis, James Warren, Paul Revere, and 
other true Sons of Liberty, in their secret councils, 
planned the deliverance of their country from 
thraldom and the grievous oppressions of Great 
Britain. 

This old relic of ancient times disappeared 
from its lot, near the close of the last year of 
the mayoralty of the elder Quincy; and its ap- 
pearance is fast fading out of the remembrance of 
those who, in theirearly years, were well-acquaint- 
ed with its most hidden recesses. The estate on 
which it stood now belongs to St. Andrew’s 
Lodge of Freemasons; and its history can be 
traced back to the first settlement of the town. 
It is a portion of the three-quarters of an acre of 
marsh and upland, originally granted to James 
Johnson, a glover, who settled in Boston as early 


* This article, by permission of Doctor Shurtleff, is taken 
from his valuable work, entitled A Topographical and 


Historical Description of Boston; and we have pleasure, | 


also, in thankfully acknowledging the favor of the use -f 
his plate of the old building, which was not used in the il- 
lustration of that volume. 

We hope to enjoy the pleasure of presenting other pap- 
ers from the Doctor’s pen, in forthcoming numbers of the 
Magazine.—Eprror. 
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as the year 1635, and who was distinguished, 
among his contemporary townsmen, as a Deacon 
of the Church and as Captain of the Artillery 
Company, in 1656—a Company which, by its 
age and ancient renown, has acquired the desig- 
nation ‘‘The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
‘*Company.” The property is first mentioned, 
in 1643, in the Book of Possessions of the first 
settlers of the town, on the twentieth page, 
and is there described as ‘“‘ three-quarters of an 
‘‘acre of marsh & upland, bounded with the 
‘*Cove on the North & the East, John Smith 
‘* West, & John Davies South.” ‘‘ The Cove” 
is, elsewhere, in the volume quoted, called 
‘*The Cove or Mill-pond;” and the contiguous 
estate, on the South, which separated Mr. John- 
son’s estate from the strect (now Hanover-street), 
was the original Grant made to John Davies, a 
joiner, consisting of a house and garden. Da- 
vies, on the twenty-eighth of June, 1645, con- 


‘veyed his house and garden to John Trotman, 


whose wife, Katherine, as the Attorney of her 
husband, sold the same, on the same day, to 
Thomas Hawkins, of Boston, at that time a 
noted biscuit-baker, but subsequently an inn- 
holder ; and on this lot was, a few years after- 
wards, built, ‘‘ Tae Star Inn,” probably kept, 
in those early days, successively, by Mr. Hawkins 
and his good-wife Rebecca, John Howlet and his 
wife Susanna, and Andrew Neal and his wife 
Millicent. The Neals died in possession of the 
corner about 1709, having purchased of How- 
let's widow, who bought it of Hawkins; and 
the estate passed from their heirs, by sale, to 
John Borland, who, in his turn, passed it down 
to Francis Borland, Esq. 

After Mr. Hawkins had come in possession of 
the Davies lot, he became desirious of obtaining 
the Johnson lot also; and, subsequently, he 
purchased it of Mr. Johnson, through the inter- 
vention of his cordwainer, Thomas Marshall, on 
the tenth of October, 1662. Hawkins soon be- 
gan keeping an inn upon his newly-acquired es- 
tate and, probably, put additional buildings on 
the lot, as he subsequently mortgaged it to Rev. 
Thomas Thacher, the futnre Pastor of the Old 
South-church (just estavlishing), on the sixth of 
December, 1667; and, on the twenty-ninth of 
May, 1671, Thacher, who had married the 
widow of Jacob Sheafe, the most opulent Bosto- 
nian of his day, assigned the Mortgage to Samp- 
son Sheafe, Ksq., who had married Elizabeth, 
one of the daughters of his wife. Mr. Hawkins 
put a second Mortgage on his estate, on the fif- 
teenth of June, 1671, to secure money borrowed 
of Mr. Sheafe, and died in the latter part of the 
year 1671; and his widow, Relecca (his second 
wife) relinquished her right of dower, on the 
sixteenth ot January, 1674, the estates having 
been forfeited to Mr. Sheafe for non-fulfillment of 
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the payments. Some time previous to the fif- 
teenth of June, 1476, the Green Dragon Tavern 
estate passed into the possession of William 
Stoughton, a man having excellent traits of char- 
acter, although in a judicial capacity, which he 
held before his appointment as Lieutenant-gover- 
nor of the Province, he was most wickedly intol- 
erant, in the trials of the miscalled Witches ; for 
which cruelty and barbarism, his gift of Stough- 
ton Hall to Harvard-college will not, in the 
slightest degree, compensate. 

jieutenant-governor Stoughton, the son of Is- 
rael Stoughton, of Dorchester, was a person of 
considerable ability. He was educated at Har- 
vard-college, graduating in 1650, and he passed 
some time in studying for the ministry, but re- 
linquished the design of becoming a preacher, 
after having delivered the annual Election Ser- 
mon, in 1668, preferring the field of politics, to 
that of religion. In May, 1692, he entered upon 
the duties of Lieutenant-governor, having been 
appointed to the position, under the second Mas- 
sachusetts Charter, establishing the Province, at 
the same time that Sir William Phips was com- 
missioned as Governor. In November, 1694, on 
the return of Governor Phips to England, he be- 
came acting-Governor, performing the duties un- 
til the arrival of the Earl of Bellomont, in May, 


1699 ; and succeeding him, in‘the same capacity, 
in July, 1700, and so continuing until the seventh 
of July, 1701, when he died at the age of about 


seventy years. He died possessed of a large 
landed property, in Boston, comprising, in part, 
the Green Dragon Tavern estate, the Star Inn 


estate, and the Old Blue Bell estate, where the | 


father of Franklin resided, after the birt of the 
great Bostonian—the last-named estates beiug at 
the opposite corners of Hanover and Union- 
streets. He devised this property to his nieces—- 
the Green Dragon Tavern and Franklin corners 
falling to Mehitable, the wife of Captain Thomas 
Cooper, the father of Rev. William Cooper, one 
of the early Pastors of Brattle-square-church. 
Mrs. Cooper was a very distinguished person. 
She was the daughter of James Minot, of Dor- 
chester, by his wife, Hannah, the sister of Lieu- 
tenant-governor Stoughton, and was born in 
Dorchester, on the seventeenth of September, 
1668. Captain Cooper, her husband, died at 
sea, in 1705; and she married, for ber second 
husband, Peter Sargeant, Esq., he who built for 
his mansion-house the old Province-house. On 
the death of Mr. Sargeant, in 1714, she married 
her third husband, Simeon Stoddard, Esq., who 
died in 1730, leaving her, a third time, a widow, 
in her sixty-second year; and she died, a widow, 
on the twenty-third of September, 1738. At 
the time of Mr. Cooper’s death, in, 1705, the 
Green Dragon Tavern estate was valued at six 
hundred and fifty pounds. 
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On the eighteenth of August, 17438, about five 
years after the decease of Mrs. Stoddard, her 
son, Rev. William Cooper, sold the Green Dragon 
Travern estate to Doctor William Douglass, not 
only a noted physician, but also the author of the 
very celebrated Summary of New England 
history. 

Doctor William Douglass was born in Gifford, 
in the County of Haddington, a short distance 
from Edinburgh, Scotland, and died in Boston, 
on the twenty-first of October, 1752, aged, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, about sixty years. 
Ile came to Boston in 1716, but did not make a 
permanent settlement here until the year 1718. 
He first dwelt in Hanover-street, near Mr. Wel- 
stead’s Meeting-house; but, at his decease, the 
house in Green Dragon-lane was styled his man- 
sion-house, and was the only one on the estate 
not let by him to tenants. His father, George, 
was a portioner (distributor of tithes) in Gifford, 
near Edinburgh, and the factor of John, Marquis 
of Tweedale. His father's children were Corne- 
lius, a surgeon and portioner, who had a son, 
Cornelius, a joiner, who removed to Boston, after 
the decease of Doctor William Douglass; Doc- 
tor William, the second child; George, who 
died in youth; and Catharine, who-married a 
person named Kerr—sometithes written ‘‘ Carr” 
—and who came to Boston with her nephew, and 
afterwards married a Mr. Robinson. Catharine 
Kerr, the sister, and Cornelius Dougless, the 
nephew, of Doctor William Douglass, shared 
his property, equally, by a division made on the 
twenty-seventh of September, 1754, and recorded 
with Suffolk Deeds, Liber 88, Folio 76. Doctor 
Douglass left about three thousand, one hundred, 
and eighty-five pounds. Over twenty dozen 
gloves were bought for his funeral. 

In this noted old house, Doctor Douglass wrote 
his famous books ; and in it, he died. By an 
agreement of his heirs, made the twenty-seventh 
of September, 1754, and recorded with the Suf- 
folk Records, the old mansion-house fell to 
Catharine Kerr; and she, a widow, by Deed 
dated the thirty-first of March, 1764, conveyed 
it, for the consideration of four hundred and 
sixty-six pounds, thirteen shillings, and four 
pence to Moses Deshon and others, members of 
St. Andrew’s Lodge of Freemasons. Since that 
date, the estate has been in the possession of the 
Lodge. 

The old Tavern stood on the left side of the 
street, formerly called Green Dragon-lane, now 
the northerly portion of Union-street, leading 
from Hanover-street to the old Mill-pond, now 
filled up and built upon. It was built of brick, 
and, in its latter days, was painted of a dingy 
color. In front, it showed only two stories and 
an attic; but, in the rear, from the slope of the 
land and the peculiar shape of the roof, three 
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stories, with a basement, were perceptible. It 
«covered a piece of land fifty feet in front and 
thirty-four in depth, and had connected with it 
a large stable and other out buildings. In recent 
‘times, the lower story was used as the common 
rooms of a tavern; while in the second, on the 
street front, was a large hall used for public as 
well as for Masonic purposes. The attic story 
afforded ample accommodations for sleeping 
apartments. The chimneys were substantially 
built in the side walls, and were of the style 
usually found in houses built at the close of the 
seventeenth century. The attic windows on the 
front part of the roof, and the walk railed in on 
the upper part, added much to the appearance 
and comfort of the building, which, in its best 
days, must have been commodious, and comfort- 
ably arranged. 

The whole estate comprised a large lot of 
land, the main portion being situated back of 
Green Dragon lane with other estates in front, and 
extending, northerly, tothe old Mill-pond. The 
extensive yard was much used by the boys who 
dwelt in the neighborhood, as a play ground ; 
and here it was, undoubtedly, that the youthful 
Franklin first essayed his mechanical feat of 
building his stone wharf, alluded to, in his Auto- 
diography. The old tavern-stable became, in its 
latter days, a well-known convenience, and serv- 
ed, many years, as a livery-stuble, kept by men 
-well-acquainted with their business. 

In front of the building there projected from 
the wall an iron crane, upon which was crouched 
aGreen Dragon. This peculiar mark of desig- 
nation was very ancient, perhaps as old as the 
building itself. It was formed of thick sheet 
‘copper, and hid a curled tail; and from its 
mouth projected a fearful looking tongue, the 
wonder of all the boys who dweit in the neigh- 
borhood. When the building was taken down, 
this curious relic of the handiwork of the an- 
cient mechanics of the town disappeared, and has 
never since been found, although most searching 
inquiries and diligent examinations for it have 
been made amony workmen and in the collec- 
iections of the dealers in old material. In 1854, 
a Committee of St. Andrew's Lodge was ap- 
pointed to put in the new building, that stands 
upon the site of the old one, a memorial to com- 
memorate the old house; and they inserted in 
the wall, en the first of November, 1855, a stone 
effigy, elaborately carved in sandstone, in a mosi 
skilful and artistic manner, by a workman in the 
employ of Mr. Thomas J. Bailey, of this city ; 
and this magnificently sculptured emblem now 

roudly supplies the place of the old weather- 
ten dragon which had, for nearly a century 
and a half, withstood the storms and tempests of 
tthe hard New England seasons, and outlived the 
‘violence of political mobs and the rudeness of 
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inimical soldiery, in the time of the war—a fit ob- 
ject to perpetuate, in some degree, the remem- 
brance of the old hall in which the patriots of the 
American Revolution used to meet, and, also, to 
designate the Mason’s Hall of by-gone days. 

The old mansion-house must have been erected 
not far from the year 1680, when many substan- 
tial buildings of a similar kind were put up. In 
1695, and, perhaps, earlier, it was used, as an 
inn, by Alexander Smith, who, and his widow, 
also, died as its occupants, in 1696. Hannah 
Bishop had a license, in October, 1696, for keep- 
ing a tavern in it; and she was succeeded by 
John Cary, a brewer, in October of 1697, who, 
certainly, was its occupant as late as 1705, al- 
though Samuel Tyley appears to have been the 
tenant of Lieutenant-governor Stoughton, at the 
time of his decease, in July, 1701. In 1784, 
Joseph Kidder, who came from The Three Cranes, 
in Charlestown, was its keeper. It would not be 
surprising if Thomas Milliken, a member of St. 
Andrew’s Lodge, was, also, at some time, a land- 
lord of the Green Dragon Tavern ; for he was a 
victualler by occupation, and was mainly instru- 
mental in its purchase for the Lodge, being 
Chairman of the Committee authorized, on the 
eleventh of January, 1764, to buy it. On the 
thirty-first of the month, of the same year, the 
Deed was passed by Mrs. Catherine Kerr to 
Moses Deshon and others; and, on the thirteenth 
of April, the Lodge held, for the first time, a 
monthly meeting in the hall. On the fourteenth 
of June, 1764, the hall was formally named 
‘*FREEMASON’s HaLL;” and, from that time, 
for a long series of years, it was the regular 
place of meeting of the Lodge. It would be 
useless, were it even possible, to name the vari- 
ous persons who carried on this famous tavern; 
suffice it to say, that, at times, it was the most 
popular of the old houses of ‘‘ entertainment for 
**man and beast,” in the town, aud was noted for 
being a favorite hall for festive as well as political 
occasions. Undoubtedly, the famous ‘ Tea- 
‘** Party” of 1773 had its origin within tne walls 
of this old mansion; for itis known that several 
of the most active spirits engaged in it were 
members of the Masonic Lodge that held its 
meetings there, monthly. A Lodge meeting, 
called for the thirtieth of November, 1773, be- 
ing St. Andrew’s Day, was closed without the 
transaction of business, in consequence of the 
fewness of the brethren present ; and the follow- 
ings words, in a distinct hand, were entered on 
the page with the record: ‘‘(N. B. Consign- 
**ees of Tea took-up the Brethren’s time).” The 
meeting which was to have been held on the six- 
teenth of December—tiie day of the destruction 
of the tea—was also given up, for the same 
reason. 

From the following document, signed by the 
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Lieutenant-governor, it appears that, in the Revo- 
lutionary War, the building was sometimes used 
for other purposes : 

‘* Boston, Feb. 24, 1776. 
‘“‘To THE Rev'p Doc’r Caner, Cou. SNELLING, 
+*Mas. Pappock, Cap. Gore, & Cap. Gay. 


‘* G@ENTLEMEN—Having occasion for a large 
*¢ commodious House for the Purpose of a Hos- 
‘* pital in which the poor—Infirm and Aged ean 
**be lodged upon the Charity in which you are 
‘‘appointed Stewards—and having the Consent 
‘‘ of the Proprietors in Town of the House Com- 
“monly called the Green Dragun to apply that to 
‘‘this Purpose, you are hereby required to take 
“* possession of said House aud prepare it as a 
‘¢ Hospital for the Reception of such objects as 
‘shall require immediate Relief, for which this 
‘* shall be your authority. 

‘*THos. OLIVER.” 


In October, 1828, as the travel from Charles- 
town had much increased, and as the filling up 
of the Mill-pond had given room for many 
buildings and, therefore, required the widening 
of Green Dragon-lane, the old building was 
taken down, by order of the City authorities, 
and a considerable part of its site taken for the 
proposed widening; and, then, passed almost 
from remembrance the appearance of one of the 
most noted and interesting landmarks of the 
early days of the town. On its site, and cover- 
ing the whole estate, a large warehouse has been 
erected by the Lodge, which is now, in 1870, oc- 
cupied as a carnage depository. 


XIL.—LLETTER FROM MATTH«W MAY- 
HEW, 1689. 


FRoM THE MASSACHUSETTS ARCHIVES, (UNPUB- 
LISHED) xxv., 10. 


COMMUNICATED BY Wm. B. Trask, Esq., oF 
Boston, Mass. 


Mart. VINEYARD Sep" 224: 89. 
WorsHIPF™t § 


I send the bearer post, to inform | 


that one hawkins, hath lately taken William 
Lord in a Barque from Jamaica, this day, fol- 
lowing a Vesle into—this port, being the Sabath, 
gave advantage, to raise such force to deter them 
from Comeing so neer as to fetch out the Vesle : 
of which wee thought meet to give Speedy 
advice, that, at least Such as are designed, west- 
ward, might know the daing*" the sd pirates are 
in a sloope, belenging to M' Peeter Coffin, & sd 
barge being all needf" at p'sent—am 
Yor Wo'ships humble 
S'vant 
Matt. MAYHEW. 
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(Nors sr Ma. Trask.) 

No family of equal note with the Mayhews are to be 
found in the annals of Martha’s Vineyard. There was 
Thomas, the Governor, and his son Thomas, the first Min- 
ister there ; the three sons of Thomas the second, namely, 
Matthew, the writer of the preceding letter, Thomas, one 
of the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, & John, a 
successful preacher at the Vineyard; Experience, the cler- 
gyman, eldest son of John; Zechariah, the Missionary, and 
his brother the noted Rev. Jonathan, D.D., who settled in 
Boston, sons of Experience; another John and Jeremiah, 
grandsons of the first John; Joseph and Nathan; a second 
Matthew, grandson of the first physician, Senator and 
Judge ; Doctor Allen Mayhew and William, a member of 
the Convention of 1789; besides others who have adorned 
the name, giving it a character in history for more than 
two centuries. Five successive generations of the family 
were preachers to the Indians. 

“The family has been almost as much distinguished for 
‘*ldngevity, as for talents, The first Thomas Mayhew 
‘*died at the age of ninety; Experience, at the age of 
* eighty-four; John. grandson of the first John, at the age 
“of eighty-nine; and his brother Jeremiah, at the age 
“of eighty-five; Dr. Matthew Mayhew, at the age of 
* sighty-five ; and Zechariah, at the age of eighty-nine.” 
‘Lo these may be added, William, who died at the age of 
ninety-two. 

Matthew, the eldest son of Thomas, the second, and the 
author of the above note, in the year 181, on the death of 
his grandfather, Thomas, the Governor, succeeded him in 
his civil and military honors. In the year 1694, he publish- 
ed a small book, entitled, A Brief Narrative of the suc- 
cess, etc. Matthew, like his grandfather, was not only a 
Governor of Martha's Vineyard and the neighboring islands 
but was also a preacher to the Indians. He died in 1710, 
See Massachusetts Historical Collections, I1., iii., 66-71. 





XIII.—GOING THE CIRCUIT, IN NEW 
YORK, A.D., 1700. 


CoMMUNICATED BY E. B. O’Catuaanan, LL.D. 
| 


| On the fifteenth of May, 1700, an Order was 
made in Council, ‘‘ For as much as the Judge ap- 

| *: pointed to go the Circuit is suspended, it is or- 
‘dered that there may he no delay of Justice, 

that Colle Abraham Depeyster, one of the Jus- 

‘ces of the Supreme Court of Judicature for 

his province do go the Circuit of Ulster and 
‘ Jutchesse Counties, and his Charges be allowed 
* by the Government he having no Sallary.” 

The following paper illustrates the result of 
the preceding Order and the way in which jus- 
‘ice was administered in Colonial New York : 

‘*Expences of the Judge in his Circuit to 
‘**the County of Ulster the 34 Tuesday in 
‘* May 1700. 


tb d 


00.12.00 


8 
‘* To Ant Elbertson to be released 


“of his boat 
‘*Two quarter casks of Old 
‘* Madeira 





07.00.00 
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**One Gallon of Brandy & 
‘** bottles of Roger Baker 
**6 pound of wate 
ce Su 


01.02.06 


**12 pound Musce- 
vado 

**2 Gamons Bacon 

‘*4 Neats Tongues ) 

** One Barrell Syder of Jacob- 
‘Sus de Key 

“4 loaves of Bread of Wen- 
‘“ham’s baker 

‘* 25 lbs White Biskett of Mrs. 
**De Key by guesse 

** One Cheshire Cheese 

**6 lbs butter of Mr. Derey- 
** mer 

“* 8 ffowles of Gabriell Tomp- 
son 

‘**a Bottle Oyle 

**4 agrosse of pypes 

“3 lbs of Tobacco 

“a bottle of Lime juyce 

“1 doz Glasses of Jeremiah 
** Tothill 

*¢2 Quarters of Lamb dress- 
‘*ed at Plaisteads 

‘¢4 a Lamb in a pye 

** 24 ffatts beer of Coll. Cort- 
**landt 

5 empty Bottles 

‘*4a Barrell of powder & one 
** quire of Cartridge paper 


\ of Crooke 02.05.06 
! 


01.00.06 
00.03.00 


00.06.00 
00.12.00 


00.03.09 


00.03.00 
00.03.09 

of Michaell Haw- 
don 00.05.03 


00.09.00 


00.08.00 
00.07.06 


00.15.00 
00.01.104 


02.10.09 


“ More going up and coming down the River : 


‘For provisions at the high- 
** Lands 

“To two men for carrying ) 
‘* the Judge from Pokeep- | 
**sinck to Esopus about 18 } 
“miles against wind and | 
** tyde 

*«'T’o severall expences at Eso- 
‘*pus for provisions in 
** coming down 

**To the Seamen 

‘““To a silver Spoon of the 
“‘ Captains lost overboard 
‘*by accident 
‘“*To the hire of a Sloop 
‘© 10 dayes at 20s. # diem 


00.04.06 


01.18.04} 
00.16.06 


00.13.06 


10.00.00 
** 33.04.00 


‘¢20 May 1700. Ordered a Warrant issue for 
“‘ payment of Thirty three pounds, four shillings 
**to Cornelius Depeyster and Garret Banker for 
‘<the Charges of the Judge that went the Circuit | 
‘¢to Ulster and Dutchesse Counties in pursuance 
‘¢ of an order of this Board of the fifteenth day 





‘* of May instant.” 
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The above are copied from New York Council 
Minutes, viii., 152, 154, and’ New York Colonial 
Manuscripts, xliii., 127. E. B. O'C. 


XIV.—OUR HISTORICAL WRITERS. 
L—WILLIAM DARLINGTON, LL.D. 
By CHARLES LANMAN, Esq. 


(To rue Eprror or tar Hisrorroan Magazine : 

While prosecuting my labors on the Dictionary of Con- 
gress, during the last eight years, a very large mass of 
biographical information has accumulated in my hands, 
connected with the noted men of the United States. 
Much of it is autobiographic in its character, and another 
large proportion consists of papers written by the relatives 
and friends of departed statesmen. The character of my 
work limited me chiefly to the dry dates and facts contain- 
ed in the correspondence with which I have been favored, 
and I propose, as time and chance may determine, to pub- 
jish more elaborate biographies of some of the prominent 
men of the past, compiled from the records in my posses- 
sion. With this explanation,I send you the subjoined 
sketch of William Darlington. 

s Yours very truly 
Caries LANMAN. 

Grorcetowy, D. C. 

He was born inthe Township of Birmingham, 
County of Chester, Pennsylvania, on the twenty- 
eighth of April, 1782. His ancestors, on both 
sides, followed William Penn from England, 
and settled in Pennsylvania: He was brought up 
to the business of Agriculture, until the age of 
eighteen ; and was trained in the religion of 


| George Fox and the politics of Thomus Jeffer- 


son. His school education was a plain element- 
ary English one; and after he was old enough 
to conduct a harrow or hold a plough, the tuition 


| was limited to the Winter season. 
01.02.00 | 


In his eighteenth year, he commenced the 
study of Medicine, with Doctor John Vaughn, 
in Wilmington, Delaware. While a student, he 
tovk private lessons in the French language ; 
and attended Medical Lectures in the University 
of Pennsylvania, from 1802 to 1804, also a 
course on Natural History and Botany. He 
graduated: on the sixth of June, 1804; and. so 
far as known, was the first native of the ancient 
County of Chester, who obtained the degree 
of M.D. 

After graduating, his leisure, for a couple of 
years, was employed in acquiring the rudiments 
of the Latin language. In 1806, he was disown- 
ed by the Society of Friends, for accepting the 
appointment of Surgeon to a Militia Regiment. 
In 1807, or about that time, he made a voyage 
to India, as Surgeon of a merchant-ship, spend- 
ing the months of March and April, in Calcutta; 
in 1808, he settled in West Chester, Chester- 
county, as a practitioner of Physic ; and, on the 
first of June, of that year, he married Catherine, 
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second daughter of General John Lacey, of Bur- 
lington-county, New Jersey. 

In 1809, he commenced the study of the Ger- 
man language. In 1811 and 1812, he assisted in 
establishing the West Chester Academy, of which 
he was a Trustee and Secretary until the close of 
his life. In 1818, he commenced a Catalogue of 
the Plants growing around West Chester ; and 
‘also the formation of a Herbarium. In 1814, he | 
was a Commissioner for taking Stock and organ- 
izing the Bank of Chester-county; became a 
Director ; and was President of the same, from 
February, 1830, until his death. 

When Washington City was sacked by the 
British, in August, 1814, he went to camp, as a 
volunteer, under the call of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, remaining in the District of Col- | 
umbia until discharged, in December; and, 
while engaged in that duty, he was elected a 
Representative in the Fourteenth Congress, from 
Pennsylvania. In 1816, he was again a candi- 
date, but was defeated by seven votes in ten thou- 
sand polled. In 1818, he was again elected to 
Congress, and re elected, in 1820, serving always | 
on important Committees. 

In 1823, he was elected a Member of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, and, during the same 
year, appointed to examine the Cadets at West 
Point. In 1825, he was appointed by the Gover- 





nor of Pennsylvania, a member of the first Board 
of Canal Commissioners, to inaugurate a system 
of Internal Improvements in the State. Iu the 
same year, Professor de Candolle, of Geneva, in 
Switzerland, complimented him by naming a 
genus of Plants, Darlingtonia. That genus, 
however, was subsequently merged in a prior 
one, named Desmanthus ; and, in 1853, Profes- 
sor Torrey, of New York, dedicated a new, rare, 
and remarkable form of Pitcher Plant, found in 
California, to Doctor Darlington, by the name of 
Darlingtonia California. 

In March, 1826, Doctor Darlington proposed 
and aided in forming a Natural History Society, 
in West Chester, of which he was chosen Presi- 
dent. That Society became incorporated ; had 
a Hall built; and made a respectable collection 
of objects of Natural History. The Doctor had 
the special charge of the Herbarium, which, at 
one time, contained seven thousand species of 
Plants, duly labelled and arranged according to 
their natural affinities. In 1826, he published a 
descriptive catalogue of the native, naturalized, 
and useful cultivated Plants grown around 
West Chester, under the title of Florula Cestrica. 

In December, 1826, he was chosen President of 
the Board of Canal Commissioners, to succeed 
John Sergeant, Esq., resigned. In 1827, he re- 
signed his situation as President and Member of 
the Canal Board, having served two years, with- 
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sician, so that he found this service incompatible 
with the claims of a large and growing family. 
In August, 1827, Governor Shultz sent to Doc- 
tor Darlington the appointment of Prothonotary 
und Clerk of the Courts of Chester-county, 
which office he accepted and held until February, 
1830. In 1828, he aided in organizing the 
Chester-county Medical Society, of which he 
was chosen President. In 1830, he instituted 
the preliminary proceedings for the West Chester 
Railway; was a Commissioner for taking the 
Stock: was elected President of the Company ; 
superintended the construction of the road; and 
served the Company, in capacity of President, 
five years, without compensation. This road is 


| believed to be the only railway, ever constructed, 
| in any country, within the ¢ime contracted for, 
| and within the estimated cost, by the Engineer. 


In the Spring of 1482, at the age of fifty 
years, he availed himself of an opportunity to 
learn the Spanish language. In 1837, he pub- 
lished a Flora of his native County, under the 
title of Flora Cestrica. In 1889, he was elected 
a Vestryman of the Protestant Episcopal-church, 
then recently established in West Chester. In 
1843, he edited the correspondence of his friend, 
Doctor William Baldwin, under the title of 
Reliquie Baldwiniiane. In 1844, he was one of 
the Commissioners appointed under an Act for 
the Sule of the Public Works of the State ; but 
no sale was effected. In the Summer of 1847, 
he published a systematic description of those 
Plants, useful and pernicious, which the farmers 
are interested to know, under the title of Agri- 
cultural Botany. In 1848, the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon him by Yale College ; 
and he was also elected an Honorary Member of 
the Clissophic Society of the College of New 
Jersey. In 1849, he edited the Memorials of 
John Bartram and Humphrey Marshall. In 
1851, he was elected a Corresponding Member of 
the Netherlands Botanical Society, at Leyden, in 
Holland. In 1853, he prepared a third edition 
of the Flora Cestrica, entirely re-written and 
arranged, according to the natural method. In 
1855, he received from Dickinson College, the 
degree of Doctor of Physical Science. In addi- 
tion to the complimentary elections and degrees 
already mentioned, it may be stated that Doctor 
Darlington received notice of membership by 
more than forty other institutions of a Literary 
and Scientific character, in the United States. 

In 1857, he compiled a Historical Sketch of 
the origin and progress of the Borough of West 
Chester, for a Directory of the place, which was 
published during that year; and a very extend- 
ed and exceedingly important series of historical 
papers, concerning the history of Chester-county 
and of Pennsylvania, from his pen, has alse 


out pay, and lost nearly all his practice asa phy- | been printed in a lucal newspaper ; and, in 1863 


His. Mae. Vor. I. 3. 
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at West Chester, he died a happy death, deeply 
lamented by his fellow-citizens and universally 
respected, for his ability, by the scientific world. 


XV.—THE CONFLICTS OF THE WAR OF 
SHCESSION. 
L—T7THE STORY OF FORT SUMTER. 
By THE Eprror. 


{It is our purpose, as far as our impaired health will 
permit, to pursue our enquiries through the various con- 
flicts of the War. The result of those enquiries will be 
presented to our readers, month by month, in the pages of 
the Magazine; and the paper which is now before the 
reader will indicate the spirit in which those inquiries will 
be made. 

We shall spare no labor in our search for the exact 
truth: we shall summon to our assistance the best evi- 
dence of which we shall have knowledge: we shall weigh 
the evidence, thus obtained, in our own scales and test it 
by our own standard: we shall present the truth in what- 
ever dress we shall find her: and falsehood, wherever 
found, will not be overlooked nor uncondemned: we shall 
aim to “ be just;” and we shall “‘ fear not.” 

We do not even hope to please everybody in this our 
** voluntary ” undertaking: we are sure, at least, of the 
bitter hostility of those whose professional shortcomings 
and undue pretensions shall come under our notice; and 
we shall be disappointed if some of those who now figure 
before the world as “ historians,’’ shall not overwhelm us 
with abuse, because of the exposure of their insufficiency 
to occupy, with propriety, the honorable position which 
they have usurped, which it will become our duty to pre- 
sent tothe world. Of this, however, our readers may be 
assured—there is not one of them, either soldier or histo- 
rian, against whom we have, at this moment, a shade of ill- 
feeling; there is not one of them against whom, now, we 
desire to say an unkind word; there is not one of them 
concerning whom, at any moment, we shall hesitate to 
write freely, either for good or for evil, as the testimony 
shall require; there 1s not a subject on which we shall 
write, which will not be sustained by authorities, supposed 
to be reliable, cited at the foot of the page; and, having 
thus earnestly endeavored to discharge our duty, faithfully, 
we shall cheerfully leave the result, for judgment, to those, 
through all time, who shall honor us by becoming our 
readers.—Eprror.} 


The Summer and Autumn of 1860 and the 
Winter and Spring which succeeded them are 
distinguished, above all others, in the annals of 
the United States, for the production of a series 
of events which, whether considered separately 
or collectively, in the causes which produced 
them or in the results which have flowed from 
them, must be regarded as among the most im- 
portant which have ever tested the virtues and 
the physical strength of a State or tried the liga- 
ments which have bound several distinct Peoples 
into one Confederacy. 

Eighty-four years had passed since the thir- 
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teen united Colonies of North America had form- 
ally severed their connection with the Mothe - 
Country and, by their duly instructed Delegates, 
assembled in a ‘‘ Congress,” severally declared 
themselves to be as many ‘‘ free and independent 
‘* States ;” nearly eighty years had elapsed since 
the same thirteen, then as many separate and 
sovereign Republics, bound together by no other 
tie than a common danger, had entered into a 
solemn compact, each with the others, and formed 
‘*a firm league of friendship,” under the style of 
‘‘Tae Unrrep Srares or America ;” and up- 
wards of seventy-two years had elapsed since, 
‘‘in order to form a more perfect Union” than 
that which they had already formed—but with- 
out attempting to annul all the provisions of the 
then existing Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union between the States, which had im- 
perfectly bound them together during the pre- 
ceding eight years, and, least of all, impairing 
that provision which had bound them, each to 
all the others, during that period, in ‘‘a firm 
‘*league of friendship,” and formed, thereby, 
‘Tae Unrrep States or AMERICA ’—the same 
thirteen, each for itself, had severally superseded 
some of the provisions of that bond of union, by 
the enactment of others which are known to us 
as the originally-established Constitution for the 
United States—an instrument which, in its turn, 
has also been “ amended,” from time to time, as 
its weaknesses have been discovered or the States 
have severally considered necessary, in order to 
make still ‘‘ more perfect” the previously im- 
perfect ‘‘ Union” which it had served, in part, 
to perpetuate. 

From the earliest period of their history, there 
had been antagonistic parties in the Colonies; 
and the Revolution and the War of the Revolu- 
tion had served to intensify the animosities which 
had previously prevailed, rather than to reconcile 
them. The Peace of 1783, therefore, while it 
unquestionably served to establish the political 
independence of the thirteen infant States, quite 
as certainly served to continue, in other forms 
and combinations, the personal animosities, and 
family feuds, and partisan differences of former 
days; and the rigid loyalist, and the ‘‘ patri- 
‘* otic” trimmer with governmental proclivities, 
and the audacious and, very often, lawless ‘‘ Son 
‘*of Liberty,” of the Colonial era, again con- 
fronted each other, in bitter hostility, in order to 
maintain their respective old-time dogmas and to 
oppose, by fair means or by foul, those of their 
respective opponents. It is, indeed, true that 
such by-gone issues as ‘‘ Stamps,” and a parlia- 
mentary tax on Tea, and the supremacy of the 
King and the Parliament of Britain had then 
ceased to be considered objects of the re-organ- 
ized struggle ; but, nevertheless, the great under- 
lying principles which had so long and so 
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effectively nerved the Colonists, on either side, 
had again, in other forms, become bones of 
partisan contention ; and the superior fitness of 
the few to govern and be paid and the unques- 
tioning duty of the many to obey and to pay; 
the justification of the employment of lawless 
means by what, among the few, was assumed to 
be the desirableness of the ends to be, thereby, 
secured; the usurpation of powers which the 
several States had reserved to themselves, where 
the Peoples could themselves control them, and 
the concentration of those powers in a central 
‘* Government,” more powerful than the States 
themselves, where the Peoples could not reach 
them; and the imperative duty of all, at all 
times, to be loyal to the governing few, no 
matter how corrupt, and to their edicts, no 
matter how antagonistic to the fundamental law, 
again loomed up, as offensively, and were again 
resisted as earnestly, from one extreme to anoth- 
er of the Republic, as when Lord North and the 
Stamp Act, and the Boston Port Bill, and the 
imposition of a tax on the Colonial Tea, by the 
sole authority of the King and the distant Parli- 
ament, aroused the indignation of the Colonists 
and incited insurrection, or when Gage and Howe 
proclaimed the majesty of the King, asserted 
the servility of the Colonists, and demanded 
obedience. From that time to that of which we 
write, the manhood of man, the equality of every 
man before the law, and the relative rights and 
duties of the Commonwealth and her members, 
on the one hand, and those of the Republic and 
her constituent States, on the other, continued 
to be subjects of angry partisan discussion and, 
very often, discreditable partisan action; and, 








sometimes under one leader and sometimes under 
another, with this and with that party-name and 
partisan slogan, the States were, thereby, period 
cally convulsed to their very foundations and, 
not bm ana the Republic herself seriously 
endangered. 

It is not necessary, however, for the purpose 
of this paper, to trace the course of the angry 
current of partisan politics, during the seventy- 
three years which had elapsed between the ad- 
journment of the Federal Convention of 1787 
and the Autumn of 1860, as party after party 
had been thrown to the surface, strutted and 
fretted its brief hour, and disappeared ; nor is it 
necessary, for that purpose, to define, much less 
to discuss, the underlying principles which, in 
the political history of the United States, have 
uniformly distinguished those, of whatever 
name, who have maintained, in its integrity, the 
sovereignty of the People, per se, from those, of 
whatever name, who have maintained, in all its 
varied forms, the sovereignty of what, very in- 
definitely, has been called ‘* The Government.” 
It issuffivient for us to scy that the Autumn of | 
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1860 fonnd the inhabitants of the United States 
unusually excited; that the increasing demands 
of the Southern States for the official identifica- 
tion, by the Federal authorities, as a Federal 
‘* institution,” of their peculiarly local ‘‘ insti- 
“tution” of Slavery, had intensified and ex- 
tended that peculiar opposition to Slavery, in 
the Northern States, which, previously, had been 
confined, mainly, to a mere handful of uninflu- 
ential theorists ; that a candidate for the Presi- 
dency had been named, in the North, who was 
supposed to be an exponent of the progressive 
theory of localizing the system of Slavery, with- 
out disturbing it, however, within the States 
where it was, already, legally established; that 
the Southern States, led by able and brave, if 
not by judicious, leaders, had risen in their might 
and, both in the Congress and before the world, 
had arrogantly demanded an extension of the 
merely local rights of their slaveholding inhabit- 
ants, both to the territories of the United States 
and to those of the several individual States 
where the right to hold slaves was expressly pro- 
hibited, even to their own resident citizens; and 
that threats of an attempt to dissolve the Union 
were freely made, by the Southern States, and 
preparations as freely made, by their inhabitants, 
to maintain, by force, if necessary, the extreme 
measures which they had apparently determined 
to adopt. 

Among the foremost and most uncompromis- 
ing of those, in the South, who thus sought to 
‘* nationalize” Slavery, was the State of South 
Carolina ; and, among her inhabitants, the ob- 
served of all observers, in their earnest and intel- 
ligent maintenance of what they considered to 
be their State’s and their personal rights, were the 
residents of the city of Charleston, the emporium 
of that State. The boldness of the latter, in- 
deed, during many years, had served to secure 
for Charleston, the general reputation of leading 
the dissension; and there seems to have been an 
even-handed dispensation of justice, therefore, 
when, as we shall see, the opening scene of the 
terrible drama was laid in her own harbor. 

The popular excitement, to which reference 
has been made, seemed to have culminated when, 
because of a fatal division of the Democratic 
votes, through the prevailing disaffection in the 
South, the ‘* Republican” candidate, Abraham 
Lincoln of Illinois, by a minority of the individ- 
ual votes cast at the polls, was elected to the Presi- 
dency of the United States; but other events 
subsequently served to increase the excitement 
rather than to diminish it. 

When, on the sixth of November, 1860, Mr. 
Lincoln was elected to the Presidency, the har- 
bor of Charleston was defended, nominally, at 
least, on its eastern shore, by Fort Moultrie, 
standing on Sullivan’s-island; on its western 
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shore, by what was known as Fort Johnson, 
standing on James-island; at the mouth of the 
harbor, three and a third miles distant from the 
city, by Fort Sumter, standing on a shoal ; and 
from Shute’s Folly-island, at the mouth of 
Cooper-river, and a mile to the eastward of the 
city, by Castle Pinckney. 


The first. named of these defences. Fort Movut- | 


TRIE, occupied the site of the ancient and wide- 
ly-eclebrated work, on Sullivan’s-island, which, 
in June, 177#, liad successfully baffled the joint 
attacks of Sir Henry Clnton and Admiral Park- 
er ; and it was a rectangular brick work, mount- 
ing one tier of. guns, ex barbette. Its armament, 


in the Autumn of 1860, consisted of sixteen 
twenty-four-pounders, fourteen thirty-two-pound- | 
ers, ten eight-inch columbiads, five eight-inch | 


sea-coast howitzers, and seven field-pieces ;* and, 


as the seat of a permanent garrison, it seems to 
have been completely finished, and in fair condi- 
tion.+ It was occupied. as the Mead quarters of 
the post, by Companies HE and H, First Artillery, 
numbering, in the aggregate, sixty-six men, and 
the regimental Band of nine musicians, the 
whole under the immediate command of Brevet- 
colonel John L. Gardner, Lieutenant-colonel of 
the Regiment, who was the commander of the 
post ; and, having been carefully strengthened. 
during the Summer and Autumn, under the di- 
rection of Captain J. @. Foster, of the Corps of 
Engineers, but very little was required, at the 
time of which we write—November, 1860—to 
make it tolerably secure against any merely ir- 
regular force which might attack it.t 

Fort JoHnson was not habitable, in such bad 
order were the quarters and barracks at that 
work ;§ and it seems to have been wholly with- 
out an armament and entirely unoccupied, even 
by an Ordnance Sergeant, at the time of which 
we write. | 


* General Gillmore’s Report—Professional Papers, 
Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A., No. 16—page 9. 

t A reference to the Annual Reports of the Engineer De- 
partment, November 8, 1859, and November 14, 1860, clear- 
ly indicate this important fact; and that of November 380, 
1861, makes no allusion to any other labor expended on the 
work, subsequent to the date of Mr. Lincoln’s election, 
than the extraordinary preparations which were made, un- 
der Captain Foster's directions,in “ preparing it for a 
* vigorous defence.” 

+t Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11, 1860.— 
Supplement I. 

§ Annual Reports of the Engineer Department for 1859, 
1860, and 1861. 

i The unpublished Inspection Report of November 11, 
1860, makes no allusion whatever to Fort Johnson; and 
we are informed, personally, by General Porter, that it was 

represented to him, while inspecting the post, that it was 
not only without armament but entirely unoccupied. 
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Fort SuMTER was a strong casemated brick- 
work of five faces,* designed to mount two tiers 
of guns, in embrasure, and one, en barbette. It 
was built on a shoal; on the South side of the 
ship-channel ; nearly equi-distant from Sullivan's 
and Morris-islands, some seventeen hundred yards 
distant from Fort Moultrie, and three and a third 
miles from the city ;+ and it commanded Fort 
Moultrie and the ship-channels; was in the 


| hands of the Engineer Department, and not yet 


completed ; and was occupied, beside the Engi- 
neer working-party of one hundred and nine 
men, under Lieutenant Snyder, by a solitary 


| Ordnance Sergeant, who had in his possession 


three ten-inch and ten eight-inch columbiads, 
eight eight inch sea-coast howitzers, ten forty- 
two-pounders, forty-one thirty-two-pounders, and 
six twenty-four pounders, together with an ample 
supply of gunpowder.t Although, in Novem- 
ber, 1860, the fort was far from complete, in all 
its parts, it could, at short notice, have mounted 


| seventy per cent of its entire armament, and, to 


that extent, was effective as an obstacle to an 
enemy’s passage up the ship-channel ; § and, at 
any time, even in its imperfect condition, a few 
men, under a competent and faithful officer, 
could have held it against any party which could 
have heen organized and sent to take it by sur- 
prise. | 

CastL& Prxokney, on Shute's Folly-island, 
commanded the city and all the channels of ap- 
proach. It was an old-fashioned brick-work, 
having a complete armament, mounted, of four- 
teen twenty-four pounders, four forty-two pound- 
ers, four eight-inch sea-coast howitzers, one ten- 
inci and one eight-inch mortar, four light pieces 
for flank defences,** and a large supply of am- 
munition of all kinds; ¢{ and it was occupied, at 
the time of which we write, by a solitary enlist- 
ed man, an Ordnance Sergeant, in whose posses- 


*In his History of the Civil War in America, i., 59, 
Mr. John 8. C. Abbott says Fort Sumter was octagonal n 
form. 

t+ Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11, 1860— 
Supplement I. ; General Gillmore’s Report—Professional 
Papers, No. 16—page 8. 

+ Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11, 1860— 
Supplement I. 

§ Annual Report of the Engineer Department, Novem- 
ber 8, 1859, compared with the Annual Report of the same 
Department, November 14, 1860. 

i Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11, 1860— 
Supplement I. 

@ Ibid. 

Mr. Squier (Frank Leslie's Pictorial History, i., xv) 
says this work is “ on the mainland.”’ 

** General Gillmore’s Report—Professional Papers, No. 
16—page 9. 

tt Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11, 1860.— 
Supplement I. 
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sion was all the property to which reference has 
been made.* Every portion of the work, ex- 
cept one of the cisterns, was in excellent condi- 
tion ;+ and thirty men, under a competent offi- 
cer, could have maintained possession, until re- 


inforced, against a mob or any force which could, | 


at that time, have been brought against it. ¢ 

The garrison of the post was commanded by 
an officer whose advanced age was an obstacle, 
at that critical period, in the proper command of 
that important position. 


post; and from such sources and so frequently 
had these complaints been transmitted, that sus 
picions were incited, both at Charleston and at 
Washington, that he was in sympathy with the 
disaffected inhabitants of South Carolina. § 
that cause, the Secretary of War, himself a South 
ern man, had already determined to relieve him 


a4 


* Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11, 1£60,— 
Supplement I. 

t Annual Report of the Engineer Department, Novem- 
ber 80, 1861. 

+ Manuscript Inspection 
Suppiement I. 

§ The very minute Report, by Assistant Adjutant-general 
Porter, of the indifference of Lieutenant-colonel Gardner 
and of the consequent inefficiency of the garrison, forms 
one of the most interesting chapters of the military history 
of that period. 

tIn his Wislory of the Civil War, i., 118, Mr. Lossing 
erroneously makes the Secretary supersede Lieutenant-col- 
onel Gardner in October, 1860, instead of November, 1860: 
and that “ for attempting to increase his supply of ammu- 
“nition,” instead of for causes set forth in several com- 
plaints from the pust and in the hitherto unpublished 
Inspection Report, made by Assistant Adjutant-general 
Porter, on the eleventh of November, 1860, and now form- 
ing Supplement J. to this paper. 

It is proper to remark, in this place, that, at the period 
referred to in the text—November, 1860—the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Floyd, manifested no disposition, whatever, to 
favor the disaffected in the South; and that he not only 
concurred in the recommendation, at that time, by Assist- 
aut Adjutant-general Porter, while that officer was verbally 
reporting the condition of the post and garrison, at Charles 
ton, to fill up the Companies composing the garrison, with 
recruits; to throw into Fort Sumter and Castle Pinckney, 
from Fort Moultrie, enough troops to secure both those 
works; and to throw a plentiful supply of provisions into 
Fort Sumter, by means which had been already suggested 
by Captain Foster, through the Engineer Department; but, 
because of complaints which had been made by other 
arms of the service, of Lieutenant-colonel Gardner's un- 


teport, November 11, 1860— 


fitness for the command, in addition to his indifference re- | 


ported by the Assistant Adjutant-general, he said he would 
have no one there who was inefficient or who could be sus- 
pected as untrue to the Government; he accepted the Ar- 
sistant Adjutant-general’s recommendation of Major An 


Complaints had been | 
already made of his indifference to the efficiency | 
of his command as well as to the safety of his | 


For | 


| 
| 
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and the Secretary and the President subsequently 
concurred in the informal recommendation, by 
Assistant Adjutant-general Porter, * of Major 
Robert Anderson, of the same Regiment—the 
First Artillery—for that important command, and 
ordered him to report, in person, to the Secretary 
| of War, at Washingtdén, for instructions, as such 
commander. + 
| The officer who was thus selected for the im- 
| portant command of the military defences in 
Charleston harbor, at that critical n.oment, was a 
native of Kentucky ; a graduate of the Military 
Academy at West Point; a citizen of Georgia, 
where he is said to have owned a plantatior ; and 
widely and favorably known, throughout the 
Army, as ‘fa high-toned and honorable gentle- 
|** man and thoroughly competent soldier.” He 
graduated and was assigned to the Second Regi- 
ment of Artillery, as a Second Lieutenant, in 
July, 1825, and, soon after, was transferred to 
the Third Regiment, in the same arm of the 
service. He acted as Iuspector-general of the 
Illincis Volunteers, in the Black-hawk War, in 
| 1832; was commissioned a First Lieutenant, in 
1838, and Assistant Instructor of Artillery prac- 
tice, in the Military Academy, in 1835; and, 
subsequently, he was promoted, successively, to 
be Instructor of the same branch, and Aide to 
General Scott. He received a Captain's brevet, 
‘for gallant and successful conduct in the War 
‘against the Florida Indians,” on the second of 
| April, 1888; and, on the seventh of July, fol- 
| lowing, was made Assistant Adjutant-general. 
He received his Commission as Captain, in Octo- 
her, 1841 ; and, a few weeks after, he relinquish- 


derson for the command; and, with the President’s ap- 
proval, he immediately ordered the Major to report, in 
person, to himself, for instructions, therefor.—J/S. letter 
trom General Porter to the writer, February 18, 1871. 

* We are not insensible of the fact that William Cullen 
Bryant, Esq., of the city of New York, is said to have 
claimed that he had caused Major Anderson to be sent to 
Charleston; and we are not inclined to disbel’eve that the 
relations of that distinguished journalist with Secretary 
Floyd and President Buchanan, at that time, were sufiic- 
iently intimate to have effected such an assignment of the 
Major, had he really undertaken to do so. But the known 
reasons which controlled the selection of the Major, and 
the written testimony, which is now before us, of one of 
those who were best acquainted with aii the facts relative 
to that subject, have controlled us in assigning to Assistant 
Adjutant-general Fitz John Porter, rather than to Mr. 
Bryant, the selection of Major Anderson for the command 
at Charleston, as well as the delivery, to the latter and to 
General Scott, both then in the city of New York, of the of 
ficial papers which promptly silenced the objections of both 
those officers and, subsequently, elevated the former to a 
position, before the world and in history, which he could 
not otherwise have attained. 

+ General Fitz John Porter to the writer, January 18 and 
February 18, 1871. " 
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ed his Staff appointment and resumed his place 
in the line. He was brevetted Major, on the 
eighth of September, 1847, “for gallant and 
‘* meritorious conduct in the Battle of Molino 
‘* del Rey,” in which he was severely wounded ; 
he was commissioned Major, in July, 1848 ; and, 
when selected for the command at Charleston, he 
was in the city of New York, without a com- 
mand.* 

It was known, among those who were intimate 
with Major Anderson, at the time of which we 
write, that he was not anxious to go into active 
service, either in garrison or in the field—indeed, 
he is said to have declined a proffered post of 
honor and usefulness, a short time before +—and 
from causes which were as honorable to him, as 
aman, as they were evidently destructive of his 
usefulness, as an officer, he was prudently led to 
prefer retirement, in the bosom of his little 
family, to the honors and emoluments to which 
his high character, as a man, and his profession- 
al attainments justly entitled him. It was sup- 


posed, however, both by the intelligent officer 
who had suggested the transfer, to him, of the 
command at Charleston, and by the Secretary of 
War and the President, that the command of 
what was, then, so important a post, garrisoned 


by portions of his own Regiment, would be 
agreeable to him ; and, because he was of South- 
ern birth, a citizen of a Southern State, and had 
not, either personally or professionally, offended 
the prejudices of either the North or the South, 
it was also supposed that he, of all others, could 
wpersede the possibly disaffected Lieutenant- 
colonel of his Regiment, as commander of the 
post, with the least objection from those, in 
Charleston or elsewhere, who were most likely to 
object to any change in the personnel of the 
garrison, at that peculiarly critical period. 

The Order to Major Anderson, to report, in 
person, to the Secretary of War, at Washing- 
ton, for instructions, was delivered to him, at 
New York, by Assistant Adjutant-general Porter, 
on the thirteenth of November; and, on the 
same day, that officer accompanied the Major, 
when the latter called on Gencral Scott, then at 
the Head quarters of the Army, in that city, for 
the purpose of reporting to the venerable General- 
in-chief the Order which he had received, direct, 
from Washington, and of consulting him con- 
cerning the conduct of what, very soon, was to 
become hisnew command. The General had not 


* In the preparation of this sketch oft MajorfAnderson’s 
life and services, the Dict’onary of the Army by Colonel 
Gardner has been principally depended on. 

t The command of the Artillery School, at Fortress 
Monroe, is understood to have been offered to Major Ander- 
son and declined by him, a short tie before he was order- 
ed to Charleston. 
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been consulted, however, concerning either an in- 
spection of the post which the Assistant Adjutant- 
general had recently made, under the personal 
Order of the Secretary of War, or the assignment 
of Major Anderson to the command of it ; and he 
consequently declined to interfere in the premises 
—he said, indeed, that he had no right even to of- 
fer a suggestion, as the affairs of the Army were 
being carried on without consultation with him 
and by Orders direct from the Department— 
although he subsequently alluded, incidentally, 
in his conversation with his visitors, to the neces- 
sity which would probably arise of occupying 
Fort Sumter, for the purpose of securing it, and, 
in case no reinforcements should be thrown into 
Fort Moultrie, of ‘going there, for safety, with 
all the troops then composing the garrison of the 
post.* 

In accordance with the directions of the Sec- 
retary of War, to which reference has been 
made, Major Anderson left New York for Wash- 
ington on the thirteenth of November ; + and, 
on the fifteenth of the same month, the official 
Order, directing him to proceed to Fort Moultrie 
and take command of the post, was issued, at 
New York, by General Scott.t It is not now 
known, exactly, when ‘the Major received that 
Order ; but, as he returned to New York, where 
nis little family was, after his interview with the 
Secretary of War, it is very probable that it was 
not until his arrival in the latter city, where the 
tlead-quarters of the Army then were, that it was 
placed in his hands.§ 

* My authority for this portion of the text is my valued 
friend, General Fitz John Porter, in person; and as that 
gentleman was personally acquainted with the circum- 
stances which he described and has read and approved the 
language employed in the text, descriptive of them, no 
further evidence is necessary. 

+ General Porter has designated this as the date when 
he Major left New York for Washington. 

+ The Adjutant-general of the Army to Henry B. Daw- 
son, November 2, 1871. 

§ General Porter informs me thatthe Major returned to 
New York, before proceeding to take command of the post 
it Charleston; and as itis said, in Mr. Victor’s Southern 
Rebellion, [i., 79] and in some of the newspapers of the 
lay, that the latter received his orders on the eighteenth of 
Jovember*—on which day, Sunday, the Major was a visit- 
x at the residence of the venerable General-in-chief, in 

ompany with Assistant Adjutant-general Porter—I have 
onsidered that the Order was probably withheld by Gen- 


ral Scott until the Major's return from Washington, as 
tated in the text 


* “ He was ordered to the Charleston defences Nov. 
‘18th, at the earnest wish of Gen. Scott, who reposed 
great reliance on the Major’s discretion and loyalty."— 
ictor’s Southern Rebellion, i., 79. 

The reader will perceive how inaccurately Mr. Victor has 
resented some portions of this subject. 
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It would add, very greatly, to the interest of 
this narrative if the words of the Instructions 
which the Major received from the Secretary of 
"War, on the occasion of his visit to Washington, 
could have been presented in this place; and it 
would serve an useful purpose, also, in ascertain- 
ing, more certainly than can now be done, just 
what the temper of those in authority then was, 
and where the responsibility should rest, for much 
that Major Anderson has been censured for, by 
those who are best acquainted with the short- 
comings of his command. But it has pleased 
the Honorable Secretary of War, now in authori- 
ty, to refuse to allow a copy to be made of any 
of the correspondence between the Department 
and Major Anderson, in 1860-1; and he has 
also refused to allow the privilege of a reading 
of it, to any one who is not attached to that of- 
fice—a determination, on his part, which, as will 
be seen, hereafter, las not always been enforced 
—and the world must content itself, awhile 


longer, without knowing, officially, what Mr. 
Floyd’s policy was, in November, 1860 ; whether 
or not Major Anderson was responsible for what 
thas been considered neglect of duty and favor to 
the insurgents; and what the temper was, among 
the disaffected, as the Major found and reported 


it. Had copies of similar papers been desired 
from the archives of Great Britain or Prussia 
they would have been furnished, on such an ap- 
plication as was made to the War Department, in 
this case: we need feel no surprise at the low 
standing of the history of our own country, 
among scholars, since some of those who desire 
to study it from the best authorities are not per- 
mitted to look at the archives of the Republic, 
even when nice questions can be determined by 
no other evidence. 

From what we have said of it, it will be seen 
that the command to which Major Anderson was 
thus ordered by the highest military authority in 
the Republic, both from its political and its mili- 
‘tary associations and requirements, was already 
one of peculiar importance ; and it bas been the 
good-fortune of few officers, as low in rank as 
he was, to be placed, officially, in positions from 
which a world-wide reputation could be so 
‘speedily and so certainly secured, for all time, as 
that, in Charleston harbor, which had thus been 
thrust on the unwilling Major of the First Artil- 
lery. With only general Instructions, from the 
President himself, to control him ;* without ac- 
countability to any ef his superior officers in the 
Army, except to the constitutional Commander- 


* It is evident that the Instructions which the Major 
originally received, like those which were subsequently 
sent to him, were only general in theircharacter; and that 
the details of the service were left entirely to his own 
judgment. 
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in-chief ; * and dependant, wholly, in any emer- 
gency which might suddenly arise and disturb 
him, on his own professional resources and those 
of the gallant subordinates in his little command 
—unless those shall also be referred to, which 
were to be found in the superior scientific attain- 
ments of the accomplished young Engineer un- 
der whose personal superintendence the works 
were being rapidly perfected and made ready for 
a vigorous defence, should one become necessary 
—on the twenty-first of November, 1860, Major 
Anderson assumed the command to which he had 
been ordered.t+ 

The attention of the entire civilized world was 
directed, at once and, until the end, without re- 
lief, to that notable little garrison. Surrounded, 
as it was, on every hand, by a population which 
was decidedly disaffected, and which impatiently 
awaited only the signal for up-rising from its 
near-by leaders ; { quartered, as it was, in a work 
which would have been capable of little more 
than a moderate defence against such an assail- 
ant as, probably, would have invested it, had the 
popular leaders then appealed to arms; § and 
charged, as it was, with the defence of works 
which it could not occupy with more than form- 
ality, and of military stores, of great value 
and importance, which it could not possibly pro- 
tect, || the soldierly qualities and the powers of 
physical endurance of that handful of Regulars 
were liable to be tested, at any moment, as those 
of few others had ever been tested; while the 
circumstances which influenced its amiable com- 
mander, with their unwelcome effects on his 
health and constitution, were elements in the esti- 
mate of his fitness for a command which evident- 
ly required a more rugged, if not a better, soldier, 





* Professor Draper—who has evidently been favored with 
the use of official papers which other students of the history 
of the recent War are not permitted to use, nor even to look 
at—in his Civil War in America (i., 542) has stated this 
feature of the Major’s original Instructions; and, with re- 
markable misunderstanding of the propriety of that par- 
ticular portion of those Instructions, both because of the 
peculiar character of the Major’s command and of the 
peculiar uncertainty of General Scott’s sympathies and 
associations, at that time, the Professor has made sad 
havoc of the truth, in his comments on that subject, not- 
withstanding the superior advantages he evidently possess- 
ed to ascertain and to publish it. 

+ The Adjutant-general of the Army to Henry B. Daw- 
son, November 2, 1871. 

In his History of the Civil War, i., 118, Mr. Lossing er- 
roneously states that the Major assumed the command of 
the post on the twentieth of November. 

t+ Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11, 1860— 
Supplement I. 

§ Vide Note *, Column 1., Page 46., post. 

1 Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11 1860— 
Supplement L " 
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which were not overlooked by thuse who were 
best acquainted with that exceilent officer. A 
single injudicious action, or one which miglit 
ibly be construed as inimical to South Caro- 
ina’s supposed interests, might have furnished 
the spark to set the Continent—possibly, the 
world—ablaze ; while everything which could 
possibly be done, no matter how discreet nor 
how self-sacrificing, would be insufficient to 
quiet, ever so little, the rising spirit of insurrec- 
tion which, everywhere, in ‘‘the South,” was 
intelligently marshalling the disaffected and 
sternly preparing for the inevitable struggle. 
As we have said, Major Anderson assumed the 
eommand of the garrison on the twenty-first of 


November ; and he found in the Quarter-mas- | 


ter’s hands, of flour, bacon, and small stores, less 
than two month's supply for his little command, 


and these were stored outside the walls of the | 


fort, in wooden buildings, and without a sentry | Baltimore and the others from the vicinity of 


to protect them from those, in the immediate 


vicinity, who might be disposed to pilfer or de- | 


stroy them. For beef, the garrison was wholly 
dependent on the near-by village 
Charleston, as usual,afforded an uncertain market | 
for the purchase of any article of provision; and | 
the only funds which the Quarter-master possess- 
ed, for the purchase of any necessary article, 


were deposited with the Assistant Treasurer of | 


the United States, whose office was in the city. 
The field-battery, which formed a portion of the 
reported armament of the fort, was parked at a 
distance from it, outside its walls, and entirely 
uncared for—not even the watchful eye of a| 
sentinel was detailed to afford an apology for its 
exposure—while a very important portion of the 
cartridges for small-arms were for a larger 
calibre than that of the muskets they were de- 
signed to serve, and the friction-tubes, which 
were as necessary, whenever the armament of the 
fort.was employed, for any purpose, as percus- 
sion-caps were in the use of small-arms, were 
reported as absolutely worthless.* 

There can be no doubt that Major Anderson 
promptly corrected the greater part of that loose- 
ness of discipline and most of those irregulari- 
ties in the garrison which, hitherto, had rendered 
the latter so uncertain, for defensive purposes ; + 
and it is evident that his personal relations with 
leading men in the popular party, in Charleston, 


* Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11, 1860— 
Supplement L 

t The Secretary of War having declined either to furnish 
copies of Major Anderson’s correspondence with the De- 
partment or to allow us to read it without taking a copy 
of it, our readers must await the advent of some more 
favorei writer of history than we are, if the details of the 
Major’s observations and doings, in his new command, 
shall be desired by them. 





| ** battle. 


| * giving fresh guarantees to Slavery. 


| “ting it for years. 
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also secured, for the garrison as well as for the 
workmen constituting the Engineer force, various. 
indulgences, in supplies and intercourse, which a 
more vigorous commander would not have ob- 
tained for them *—it is not improbable, also, 
that the Major's personal associations and openly- 
expressed sympathy with the South secured for 
the garrison a less rigid oversight of its doings 
and greater security from assault than it would 
have been favored with, uncer other circum- 
stances. 

During all these changes in the garrison, and 


| in the face of the deep-seated disaffection in the 


vicinity, Captain Foster steadily pushed forward 
the. improvements which were considered to be 
necessary in the works; and, in order to render 
the forts as capable of defence as possible, at the 
earliest possible moment, he employed a large 
number of workmen, taking many of them from 


* We are not insensible of the importance of this por- 


| tion of our subject, in more respects than one; nor are we 
butcher ; | 


unprepared with evidence to sustain this portion of our 
narrative. Leta portion of it suffice. 

** While the North gave him credit for an anxious desire 
“ to receive reinforcements, his real wish was to avoid a 
He was strongly in favor of giving up all the 
“ Southern Forts to the South. He hoped, by delaying the 
“* combat, that Congress would make a new compromise 
He was indignant 
“‘ when I called Jeff Davis a traitor, and spoke of him as 


| “*a true Christian gentleman.’’ * * 


*“*Mr. Gourdine, of Charleston, was one of the great 
* leaders of the Secession movement.* He had been plot- 
He was, also, an old and intimate 
‘friend of Major Anderson. He came over to Fort Sum- 
“* ter about twice a week; and was closeted with Anderson 


| ** all the time, in close consultation, about our affairs. Of 


** course, he knew all the weakness and all the defects of 
‘‘the garrison. Jt was his influence which procured us a@ 
* daily supply of provisions and a daily mail.”—Letter 
from General Abner Doubleday to the Editor, October, 
1870. 

‘¢ We shall strive todo our duty, though I frankly say 
** that my heart is not in this War, which I see is to be 
‘thus commenced. That God will stili avert it, and 
“ cause us to resort to pacific means to maintain our 
“ rights, is my ardent prayer.”—Letter from Major An- 
derson to the Adjutant-general of the Army, protesting 
against Captain Fox’s “‘ scheme’ for relieving the Garri- 
son, April 8, 1861. 

**I know the fact that Mr. Fox, of the United States 
“‘ Navy, after obtaining permission from me, upon the ex- 
“press guarantee of a former gallant associate in the 


* He was Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
“1860 Association;’’ and it is said (Lossing’s History 
of the Civil War, i., 95) that one of the most violent of 
the pamphlets which, in November, 1860, was scattered, 
broad-cast, over the South, in order to promote insurrec- 
tion, was printed over his signature. 
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Charleston.* Castle Pinckney, as has been said, 
needed no material attention, although, as we 
shall see, hereafter, a small working-party, under 
Lieutenant Davis, was subsequently sent there ; 
and Fort Moultrie was only to be ‘‘ prepared for 
‘*a vigorous defence,” should such a defence 
unfortunately become necessary : a greater amount 
of labor was necessary, however, in order to 
place Fort Sumter in a good defensive condition ; 
and the greater number of the workmen, under 
Lieutenant Snyder, were consequently employed 
on that work; although a hundred and twenty, 
under Captain Foster's personal command, were 
employed on Fort Moultrie; + and, day by day, 
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the little garrison became better prepared to meet 


the momentous issue which, evidently, awaited | 


it and was not distant. 

In the meantime, the leaders of the disaffected | 
Carolinians were neither disinterested nor idle | 
spectators of the changes which had been effect- | 
ed in the garrison. Calmly and, apparently, | 
without passion, they steadily prepared for the | 
conflict which they invited ; but, quite as calmly | 
and dispassionately, they studiously avoided 
every action which might possibly be construed | 
as overt insurrection. They very properly con- | 
sidered the defences of Charleston-harbor as | 


‘* Navy, to visit Major Anderson, ‘for pacific purposes,’ 
‘* planned the pretended attempt to relieve and reinforce 
the garrison by a fleet; and that Major Anderson pro- 
** tested against it.’"—Governor Pickens's Secret Cabinet 
History in reference to Fort Sumter, August 8, 1561. 

* My authority for this statement is General Foster, | 
himself, in a conversation on this subject, in the City of 


New York, afew months since. Were any further evi. 
dence necessary, we should find it in a letter, now before 
us, from General Abner Doubleday, dated October 31, 1870 

In his History of the Civil War, i., 118, Mr. Lossing er- | 
roneously assigns the employment of this Engineer work- | 
ing-party to Colonel John L. Gardner, instead of to Captain | 
Foster of the Engineers, First; In the rank assigned to 
the commander of the garrison, who was a Lieutenant-col- 
onel only—Colonel John Irving commanding the Regiment | 
—and, Secontl; In attributing to an officer in the Artillery | 
such a manifestly illegal interference with the rights and 
duties of the Engineer Department and of the Engineer 
“in charge of’ the works. 

t “* According to the latest Report of the Engineer officer 
“having charge of the construction of the defences of the 
“‘harbor of Charleston, everything practicable had been 
“ done to place Fort Moultrie in an efficient condition, and 
“with a proper garrison it was deemed susceptible of an 
** energetic defence. 7here were then employed at that work 
“ one officer and one hundred and twenty workmen, inde- 





“ pendent of the regular garrison."’—Secretary of War, ad 
interim, to the Chairman of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, January 8, 1861. 

In his History of the Civil War.i., 117, Mr. Lossing 
erroneously assigns ‘‘ about one hundred and seventy men” 
to Fort Moultrie. 
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necessary to ensure their projected independ~ 
ence; * and they earnestly deprecated the pur- 
poses of those who sought to reinforce the gar 
rison; t+ but they neither disturbed the little gar- 
rison and the workmen who were daily strength- 
ening the works.{ nor attenfpted to seize any of 
the property of the United States, until, as we 
shall see, hereafter, the Governor of the State 
officially assumed the responsibility and, as far 
as he could give such authority, authorized 
them to do so$—even the seven field pieces 
which formcd an important portion of the arma- 
ment of Fort Moultrie, were undisturbed by those 
among whom they stood, unprotected and even 


* Charleston Mercury, December 13, quoted in The New 


| York Tribune, December 14, 1860. 


t On the twenty-eighth of November, it was reported, in 
Charleston, that the James Adgar was carrying six hun- 
dred men to strengthen the garrison; and the intelligence 
created an intense excitement—The New York Tribune, 
November ‘9, 1860. On the seventh of December, 1860 
the North was warned that, “should the Government 
“send more troops to strengthen the fortis, on the fact 
becoming known, the catastrophe would be precipitated, 
‘for the forts would be assailed before the troops arrived.” 
—Letter from Charleston, in The New York Tribune, 
December 18, 1860. On the following day [December 8) the 


Charleston Courier announced that a reinforcement of the 


garrison would be considered a declaration of hostilities— 
Letter from Charleston, in The New York Tribune, 
December 14, 1860. On the thirteenth of December, 1860, 


| the Charleston Mercury declared that, while the Carolini- 
| ans were not unfriendly with the Federal officers who were 


stationed there, they considered the Forts were: necessary 
to secure their projected independence; and that they 
would, therefore, consider any attempt to strengthen the 
garrison as a hostile demonstration on the part of the Fed- 
eral authorities, and just cause for war.—The New York 
Tribune, December 14, 1860. On the ninth of January 
1861, Governor Pickens, addressing Major Anderson, offici- 
ally, said: “In anticipation of the Ordinance of Secession, 
‘* of which the President of the United States had receiv- 
“ed official notification, it was understood by him that 
“ sending any reinforcements of the troops of the United 
“ States, in the harbor of Charleston, would be- regarded 
“by the constituted authorities of the State of South 
‘* Carolina as an act of hostility; and, at the same time, it 
“was understood by him that any change in the occupa- 
“tion of the forts in the harbor of Charleston would, in 
“like manner, be regarded as an act of hostility. Either 
“or both of these events occurring during the period in 
“which the State of South Carolina constituteda part of 
“the United States, was then distinctly notified to the 
“ President of the United States as an act or acts of hos- 
“ tility ;” etc.—Lelter of the Governor to Major Anderson, 
January 9, 1861. 

t Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 179. 

§ Governor Pickens to Colonel Pettigrew, December 27,. 
1860; the same to Lieutenant-colone! De Saussure, Decem- 
ber 27, 1860; General Orders to General Schnierle, Decem— 
ber 81, 1860 
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wuunwatched ; and the wooden store-houses and 
their precious contents, in the absence of what 
was considered competent legal authority, were 
untouched, even by the populace among whom 
they stood, apparently uncared for. The Feder- 
al authorities, at Washington, having ‘ deter- 
“* mined, if War must come, to fix the whole 
** responsibility for its commencement on South 
‘* Carolina,” * South Carolina, in her own time 
and manner, did not hesitate to accept the prof- 
fered responsibility ; + but, at the time of which 
we write, she had taken no formal action on the 
subject, and, consequently, those who were resi- 
dent within her territory confined their action to 
the organization and drilling of her militia and 
-of volunteers for her service, should such service 
become necessary ; ¢ to the purchase of arms and 
military supplies ;§ to the appointment, by the 
“Governor, and despatch of a mission to Washing- 
‘ton, for the purpose of requesting the President’s 
permission to occupy Fort Sumter with a small 
party of State troops |—a request which was 
subsequently withdrawn by its author without 
awaiting the President’s reply ; 4] to the appoint- 
ment and despatch of missions to other States ; ** 
and to such similar matters which, as individuals, 
they could do without an open breach of the 
Jaws and of the public peace. tt 


* Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan’s Administration on the 


eve of the Rebellion, 162. 
sage of December 3, 1860. 

t Journal of the Convention of the People of South 
Carol:na, held in 1860-61, pages 46-49, 53-54. 

+ Letters from Charleston, in The New York Tribune 
Dece mber 4, 7, and 15, 1860. , 

§ Charleston Mercury, November 29, in The New York 
Tribune, December 7, 1860. 

i Governor Pickens to the President, December 17, 1860. 

@ Colonel Trescott to Governor Pickens, December 21, 
1860; Major Hamilton to Governor Pickens, February 1, 
1861. 

* Letter from Charleston in The New York Tribune, 
December 20, 1860. 

tt We are not insensible of the wide difference which 
exists between the statements which we have made in the 
text and those with which other writers on this subject 
have been pleased to indulge their readers; but, as we 
have failed to find any warrant for the opposite statements 
we have preferred those which we have presented. 

Until the Convention assembled, on the seventeenth of 
December, there was no body in South Carolina which pre- 
tended to possess competent authority to engage in hostili- 
ties nor even to interfere with any of the Federa! officers or 
to touch an article of Federal property. 

When that Convention assembled, although there may 
have been individual members who were radical enough to 
desire the immediate opening of hostilities, the majority 
~was as peaceful in its demeanor ae was possible for it to be; 
and, as the Journals of that body clearly indicate, every 
Resolution which was offered, tending to violent action 


See, also, the President’s Mes- 
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We have said that the President determined to 
fix the whole responsibility of the War, if War 
must come, on South Carolina; but he was not, 
because of that determination, either a less inter- 
ested or a less active witness of the progress of 
events. For reasons which he has published * 
and which are entitled to respect, that officer dis- 


was promptly ovetruled—even on the morning after the 
evacuation of Fort Moultrie, while all else, in Charleston, 
was boiling in excitement, the Convention, in Secret 
Session, promptly tabled a Resolution which had been offer- 
ed “‘authorizing and requesting ” the Governor “to take 
‘* immediate possession of Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinck- 
‘ney, and to make the necessary preparation for the 
* re-capture or destruction of Fort Sumter ;'’ (Secret Jour- 
nal, December 27, 1860—Page 114) and, on the same day, it 
quite as promptly tab!ed a proposition to request the Gov- 
ernor to prevent any reinforcements from being introduced 
into the forts (Journal, Special Order, December 27, 1860— 
page 118.) (n the following day, (December 28) it tabled, 
by a vote of one hundred and eleven to forty, a proposition 
to consider the occupation of Fort Sumter as “an act o 
* hostility ’ and one to “ approve the conduct of the Gov- 
“ ernor in taking immediate possession of Castle Pinckney 
* and Fort Moultrie and of holding them, henceforth, in the 
‘name of the State,’’ (/ournal, Secret Session, December 
28, 1860—pages 122-125 ;) and, for several succeeding days, 
the Convention sternly negatived every other attempt to 
incite or to authorize hostile action, generally by votes of 
nearly three to one of its members, and including in the 
majority such men as Calhoun, Chesnut, Gourdin, Gregg, 
Jamison, Keitt, Memminger, Miles, Rhett, Spain, and oth- 
ers not less well-known and well-abused than they. in- 
deed, so decided was the action of the Convention, at that 
time, that, subsequently, when the Secret Journals of that 
body were ordered to be printed, the Committee to whom 
the oversight of the publication was entrusted was con- 
strained to consider the effect, on the public, of the neces- 
sary exposure of this peaceful temper in the Convention; 
and a carefully-considered Report on that subject, in whic! 
the facts are re-iterated and the motives of the Conven- 
tion explained—wholly adversely to the representations of 
the greater number of those who have written on the sub- 
ject—was presented and published.—eport of Engrossing 
Committee, as to publication of Secret Journal, in the 
Journal of the Convention, 405-408. 

Our reading of the testimony on this exciting subject 
has satisfied us that, at the time of which we write, 
the leaders in South Carolina neither desired 1o em- 
ploy force nor expected to be obliged to do so, in the 
establishment of her projected independence; and we 
have reason to believe that the radical element of the 
South was, then, quite as little the controlling power, 
in that section, as it was, at that time, in the North. 

* Mr. Buchanan, in his autobiographical volume entitled 
Mr. Buchanan's Administration on the eve of the Rebel- 
lion, has very fully and very forcibly presented the reasons 
which controlled his action, at that important period; and 
the careful student of the history of that period will not 
fail to resort to that volume, as one of the most important 
of the authorities on that subject. 
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believed that South Carolina would strike the 
first blow while the status quo of the garrison of 
the forts in Charleston-harbor should remain un- 
changed; and he hesitated, therefore, to do any- 
thing, himself, which should plunge the Repub- 
lic into a Civil War without, at least, affording 
an opportunity to those, both within and without 
the Congress, who were endeavoring to reconcile 
the growing differences, to carry out their praise- 
worthy purposes.* To guard against any sur- 
prise, however, he prudently directed the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to station the Brooklyn, the 
most powerful war-steamer in the Navy, then 
completely ready for sea, in Hampton Roads, 
with instructions to take on board three hundred 
disciplined troops which were then stationed in 
the neighboring garrison of Fortress Monroe, 
and, with them and the necessary provisions and 
munitions of war, to proceed, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, to the relief of the garrison of Fort Moul- 
trie, ‘‘at the first moment of danger; + and, 
soon after the Major assumed the command, a 
large supply of provisions is said to have been 
thrown into Fort Moultrie.t He also despatched 


Assistant Adjutant-general Buell to Fort Moul- 
trie, with new Instructions for the guidance of 
Major Anderson ; and, on the eleventh of Decem- 
ber, 1860, those Instructions were communicated 


to the Major§ and, thenceforth, were the con- 
trolling authority for all that, as commander of 
that important post, the Major either did or 
failed to do. The letter of these Instructions 
were in the following words: 

‘*You are aware of the great anxiety of the 
** Secretary of War, that a collision of the troops 
** with the people of the State shall be avoided, 
**and of his studied determination to pursue a 
** course with reference to the military force and 
** forts in this harbor which shall guard against 
“such a collision. He has, therefore, carefully 

* At the period referred to, the celebrated ‘‘ Committee 
“ of thirteen,” embracing the leading Senators of each of 
the three parties—Republicans, Secessionists, and North- 
ern Democrats—had commenced their deliberations; and 
other influences and instrumentalities were aiso at work, 
earnestly endeavoring to heal the breach. 

t Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 165, 177. 

In his autobiographical Memoir, Page 614, General 
Scott stated that, on the fifteenth of December, 1860, dur- 
ing his celebrated interview with the President and Secre- 
tary of War, the latter stated that the Brooklyn was then 
ready to proceed to Charleston, with three hundred men, 
at a moment’s notice, fully confirming the President’s state- 
ment. 

+t “Within a few days, the Fort has received six months’ 
* provisions, in addition to what it had before. In every- 
‘* thing but men, the position is abundantly supplied.”— 
Letter from Charleston, in The lew York Tribune, 
December 14. 1860. 

§ Buchanan's Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 165. 
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‘‘abstained from increasing the force, at this 
‘* point, or taking any measures which might add 
‘* to the present excited state of the public mind, 
‘or which would throw any doubt on the con- 
‘**tidence he feels that South Carolina will not 
‘* attempt, by violence, to obtain possession of 
‘- the public works or interfere with their occu- 
‘* ancy. But, as the counsel and acts of rash 
‘und impulsive persons may possibly disappoint 
‘*these expectations of the Government, he 
‘*deems it proper that you shall be prepared 
‘+ with instructions to meet so unhappy a contin- 
‘*vency. He has, therefore, directed me, ver- 
‘+ bally, to give you such instructions. 

‘* You are carefully to avoid every act which 
** would needlessly tend to provoke aggression ; 
‘‘and, for that reason, you are not, without evi- 
‘*dent and imminent necessity, to take up any 
‘* position which could be construed into the as- 
‘* sumption of a hostile attitude; but you are to 
‘* told possession of the forts in this harbor and, 
‘‘if attacked, you are to defend yourself to the 
‘* last extremity. 

‘* The smallness of your force will not permit 
** vou, perhaps, to occupy more than one of the 
‘three forts; but an attack on or attempt to 
‘*take possession of either one of them will be 
‘- regarded as an act of hostility; and you may 
‘then put your command into either of them 
‘which you may deem most proper, to in- 
‘* crease its power of resistance. 

‘*You are also authorized to take similar de- 
‘* fensive steps, whenever you shall have tangible 
‘‘evidence of a design to proceed to a hostile 
Sgt"? 

These Instructions, thus communicated to Ma- 
jor Anderson, were afterwards modified, by the 
President’s direction, in which General Scott con- 
curred, by the softening of the order to defend 
himself ‘to the last extremity,” it being consid- 
ered that ‘‘ this extreme was not required by any 
‘principle of military honor or by any rule of 
* War;” and that ‘‘ it was sufficient for him to 
‘* defend himself until no reasonable hope should 
‘- remain of saving the fort.” + 

While the President was thus engaged, on the 
one hand, in guarding against a surprise by the 
disaffected Carolinians, and, on the other, in 
_uarding against any injudicious action by those 


.in authority under the United States, on the 


eighth of December, he was waited on by four 
of the Representatives in Congress from South 
Carolina; and a friendly conversation ensued, 
concerning the means which were best adapted 

* This copy of the Instructions was copied from Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s interesting volume, page 166. It may be found, 
also, in Haecutive Documents, House of Representatives, 
Thirty-sixth Congress, Second Session, No, 26, page 10, 

+t Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 166, 16T. 
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for avoiding a hostile collision between the pur- 
ties. Two days afterwards, [December 10, 1560 | 
the conversation was renewed, during which thie 
Carolinians delivered to the President, a note. 
signed by five of the, Represertatives and date«| 
on the ninth, in which they said: ‘‘ In compli 
‘* ance with our statement to you, yesterday, we 
** now express to you our strong convictions that 


* neither the constituted authorities nor any body | 
“‘of the People of the State of South Carolina | 


‘* will either attack or molest the United States 
‘* forts in the harbor of South Carolina, previous 


‘*ly to the action of the Convention * and, we | 
**hope and believe, not until an offer has been | 


‘* made, through an accredited representative, to 
‘** negotiate for an amicable arrangement of all 
‘“ matters between the State and the Federal Gov 
“ernment, provided that no reénforcements be 
** sent into those forts and their relative military 
‘*status shall remain as at present.” This de- 
claration was made, expressly, however, 
individuals and not officially ; but the Caroli 


that it would be recognized and sustained |y 
both the State Government ¢ and, when it shoul! 
assemble, the State Convention which was 


afterwards. The President emphatically ob 
jected to the word ‘‘ provided,” in the Caroli 


nians’ note, lest, if he should accept it without | 


remark, it might be construed into un agreement, | 7 
. = 7 q = |} to the President; and each party has leftan equally ex- 


on his part, not to re-inforce the garrison, at 
Charleston, no matter what the emergency might 


respect, after the Carolinians had assured the 
President that no such construction as he hal 
suggested should be placed on his acceptance of 


their note—‘‘ that they did not so consider it | 


‘*and he should not su consider it.” t 


* That Convention was expected to assemble at Colum- | 


bia, on the seventeenth of the same month—one week af- 
ter the second interview of the Carolinians with the Presi- 
dent. 

+t This “ firm belief ’’ of the five Representatives was real- 
ized when, on the twentieth of December—the day on 


which the Ordinance of Secession was adopted—Governor | 


Pickens withdrew a formal request for permission to occu- 
py Fort Sumter with State troops, which he had sent to 
the President, “the reason then assigned to’’ [his confi- 
dential agent) “for such a course was, that the delegation 
“from South Carolina had pledged themselves that, if 
“‘the status of the forts within the harbor of Charleston 
* was not changed, South Carolina would make no attempt 
‘* to take possession of any of the said forts.”—Major 
Hamilton’s letter to Governor Pickens, February 1, 1861. 

t Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 167, 168. 
See, also, the Statementof Messrs. Miles and Keitt, to 
the Convention of South Carolina, in which the circum- 
stances are narrated with great particularity. (Journal of 
the Convention, Secret Session, January 4, 1861—Page 186 ; 
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It will he seen that the leaders of the popular 
| party, in South Carolina, both those within and 
those without the Congress, had fully committed 
themselves to what they considered a pledge, on 
their part, that, while the garrison in Charleston- 
harbor should not be reinforced, it should not 
be disturbed nor the property of the United 
| States interfered with, unless the ‘‘ Convention 
‘tof the People of the State,” which was about 


to assemble, should otherwise direct ; and, with 
the most praiseworthy consistency and personal 
honor, as lately as the seventeenth of December, 
1860, notwithstanding the excitement which pre- 
vailed throughout the vicinity of Charleston, 





| Appendix to the Journal, 872-877.) In thet Statement, 
these words are important, in connection with the narra- 


| tive in the text: ‘“‘The President did not like the word 
*** Provided,’ because it looked as if we were binding him 
** while avowing that we had no authority to commit the 
“Convention We told him that we did not so under- 


| ** stand it.”"—Statement, Appendix to the Journal, 874. 
nians assured the President of their firm belicf | 


Mr. Lossing, in his evident anxiety to make Mr Buchanan 


as odious as possible (History of the Civil War, i., 102.) 
| has put into the mouth of William Porcher Miles, one of 
| the five members who waited onthe President, on the 
expected to convene at Columbia, seven days | 

of December, as siated in the text, a grave misrepresenta- 
| tion of the truth, concerning this matter. 


tenth—not on the ninth, as Mr. Lossing erroneously wrote— 
The document 
which the five Representatives left with the President, on 


that occasion, tells its own story, as to iis ‘‘ admonitions ” 


plicit record of the interview, in detail, the entire accuracy 


: . | of both of which records no one of the parties to that inter. 
be; and the conversation closed, with mutual | 


view has yet attempied to impeach. 

As Mr. Lossing gives no authority for his statement; as 
the Journal and other publications of the Convention 
where Mr. Miles is said to have pronounced his “ assuranc- 
‘*es* are quite as silent on the subject as Mr. Lossing’s 
foot-notes are; and as the Statement to which we have 
referred, signed by Mr. Miles, expressly contradicts Mire 
Lossing, we shall prefer to believe that the latter gentleman 
has been misled on the subject referred to, until we shal 
discover some more trustworthy authority to sustain the 
contrary opinion than his ansupported wora. 

Mr. Henry J. Raymond, in his Life and Public Services 
of Abraham Lincoin (Page 117) has also gravely dis 
regarded the important disclaimer which each party made 
to the other, reiative to the word ‘* Provided,” although he 
has proceeded, immediately, to comment on and denounce 
what, in the spirit of a mere partisan, he has unjustly con- 
sidered a contract between the President and the Carolini- 
ans; and Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, in his History of the 
War of the Rebellion (i., 87) more distinctly than most 





others, states that “an agreement had been made, under 
“pretence of giving time for adjustment and reconcilia- 
“tion of difficulties, by which the forts were not to be 
“ attacked or molested,” although both parties disclaimed 
any such intention, denied that they possessed any author- 
ity to make such an agreement, and entirely relieved each 
other of any alleged obligation arising from their person 

al interview. 
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neither the forts in her harbor nor the public 
property in the city were disturbed ; and Major 
Anderson, and the garrison, and the Engineers’ 
working-party, within and without the forts, 
were kindly treated, even by those who were 
most disaffected. It will be seen, too, that the 
President—notwithstanding General Scott, with 


grave inconsistency,* had urged him to send two | 


hundred men, as a reinforcement to the garrison, 
to Forts Moultrie and Samter ¢—sturdily relied 
on his own convictions and the assurances of the 
Carolinians, and declined to do anything which 
should tend to increase the disaffection in the 
South and, prematurely, lead to hostilities; 
although, at the same time, he quite as sturdily 
denounced the disaffection which prevailed and 
the proposed secession of that State as unconsti- 
tutional and revolutionary ; 
prompt and efficient relicf of the garrison, at 
the first moment of threatened danger ; authoriz- 


ed the concentration of the scattered portions of | 


the garrison and of the working parties within 
either of the forts in the harbor, should such a 


* On the twenty-ninth of October, 1860, the General osten- 
tatiously expressed an opinion that all the Southern forts 
should be so completely occupied “as to make any at- 
*“*tempt to take any one of them by surprise or coup de 
** main, ridiculous,”— Views, in Harpers’ Pictorial History 
of the Great Rebellion, i., 84—and, on the next day, he ex- 
posed the impossibilty to do so, in any event, in his declar- 
ation that “there is * * in all, five Companies, only, 
“ within reach, to garrison or reinforce the forts mention- 
‘‘ed in the Views”—Supplementary Views, in Harpers’ 
Pictorial History, i., 84. See, also, Buchanan’s Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Admizistration, 99-104. 

Having, meanwhile, added six hundred raw recruits to 
the five Companies already referred to, on the fifteenth of 
December, the General renewed his recommendation; and 
when the Secretary of War reminded him of the readiness 
of the Brooklyn to proceed to Charleston with three hun- 
dred men—a hundred more than the Geperal proposed to 
send there—the latter objected to that proposition and 
insisted that the reinforcement must be raw recruits, from 
the depot at New York.—Buchanan’s Mr. Buchanan's Ad- 
ministration, 175-178. Yet, a few days afterwards, while 
the necessity for strengthening Fort Sumter was no less than 
it had been, a fortnight before, a proposition was made in 
behalf of Messrs. James A. Hamilton, Moses H. Grinnell, 
and J. E. Williams, three distinguished citizens of New 
York, to send to Major Anderson, at theirown expense, 


four hundred picked artillerists, from among the citizen | 


soldiery of New York; and it was promptly rejected by the 
General—his views had evidently met with a sudden 
change: he fully “* coincided ” [with the President) “ in 
‘the opinion that the immediate military needs of the 


‘‘couniry require no appeal to Militia or Volunteers in aid | 
“‘ of the regular force,’ and so he coldly rejected the prof- 


fered reinforcement,—Reminiscences uf Jamee A. Ham- 
ilton, 460-462. 
t Buchanan's Mr. Buchanan's Administration, 168-180. 


provided for the | 
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step appear advisable; and instructed Major An- 
derson to return blow for blow, if he should be 
attacked in his position. Major Anderson, also, 
from behind his defences, sent up his earnest 
prayers for peace and hesitated to go to the ex- 
tent of his instructions, as long asa ray of hope 
remained that hostilities might be averted. 

On the seventeenth of December, the Conven- 
| tion of the People of South Carolina, which 
had been called forthe purpose of withdrawing 
| that State from the Union, assembled at Colum- 
| bia; * and, on the same day, because of the 
| prevailing small-pox, it adjourned to meet at 
| Charleston, on the afternoon of the next day.t 
| On the twentieth, notwithstanding the ubiqui- 
tous Caleb Cushing had been despatched to 
South Carolina, in behalf of the President, for 
the purpose of endeavoring to change or modify 
| the contemplated action of the Convention, t 
that body adopted an Ordinance to dissolve the 
Union between the State of South Carolina and 
| other States united with her under the compact 
| entitled The Constitution of the United States 
of America ; § and, from that moment, as far as 
South Carolina was concerned, the relations of 
that State and of those who sojourned within 
| her territory with every other portion of the 
human family were radically changed. There 
does not, however, seem to have been any move- 
ment, either in the Convention or among the 
inhabitants, against either of the forts, nor does 
either the garrison or the working-party seem 
to have been even threatened; but it was evi- 
dent to Major Anderson that his command was 
occupying an untenable position against such a 
force as, very probably, would be brought 


| 


* Journal of the Convention of the People of South 
Carolina, held in 1860-61, 3. 

t Ibid, 12, 16, 

+ Letter from the President of the United States to the 
Governor of South Carolina, December 18, 1860, introdue- 
ing General Cushing and defining the purpose of his mis- 
sion. 

True to his general mission, as a mere partisan seeking 
nothing more than the justification of his own party and 
the degradation of all who differ from it, Mr. Greeley, in 
his American Conflict, i.. 409, says of Mr. Cushing—one of 
his former Whig co-partisans—and of this exceedingly im- 
portant undertaking: “ His errand was a secret one. But, 
| “ so far as its object was allowed to transpire, he was un- 
‘* derstood to be the bearer of @ proffer from Mr. Buchan- 
‘“‘an that he would not reénforce Major Anderson, nor 
“ initiate any hostilities against the Secessionists, provid- 
“ed they would evince a like pacific spirit, by respecting 
‘* the Federal authorities down to the close of his Admin- 
‘* istration—now but a few weeks distant.” 

Victor's Southern Rebellion, i., 105, repeats the story in 
other words, 

§ Journal of the Convention of the People of South Car- 
olina, held in 1860-61, 46-49, 53-54. | 
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against it, by the insurgents, at an early day,* 
and he is said to have determined, late in the 


* There is, probably, no more interesting subject than 
this, in the story of Fort Sumter; and we shall be pardon- 
ed for a careful presentation of the authorities concern- 
ing it. 

On the twenty-fourth of December, an officer, evidently 
the Major himself, wrote a letter in which were the follow- 
ing words: “ When I inform you that my garrison consists 
“of only sixty effective men and that we are in a very in- 
** different work, the walls of which are only about fourteen 
“feet high, and that we have, within a hundred and sixty 
** yards of our walls, sandhills which command our works 
*tand which afford admirable sites for batteries and the 
** finest covers for sharp-shooters, and that, besides this, 
“there are numerous houses, some of them within pistol- 
“shot, you will, at once, see that if attacked in force, head- 
‘ed by any one but a simpleton, there is scarce a possibility 
“of our being able to hold out long enough to enable our 
“ friends to come to our suceor.”—Letter from Fort Moul- 
trie, S. C., December 24, 1860, in The Boston Journal, 
January 8, 1861. It may be found, also, in Frank Leslie's 
Pictorial History of the American Civil War, i., xv.; and 
in Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1861, 315. 

Two days afterward, an officer of the garrison, in a letter 
to his father, said: “‘ At Fort Moultrie, we could not fail 
“ to have succumbed before the large force that was, prob- 
“ably, on the point of being Jaunched against us. Be- 
“*tween batteries, a close fire of riflemen, and a few 
**columns of assault, we must have been forced to have 
“ yielded, although it would not have been without the loss, 
“perhaps, of every man there.”—Letter from Fort Sumter, 
December 26, 1860, in The Troy (N. Y.}] Times, copied by 
The Richmond [(Va.}) Whig, Vol. xxxviii, No, iv., January 
11, 1861. 

General Simons of the South Carolina Militia, unto 
whom, on the thirty-first of December, Governor Pickens 
had sent “ the plan of military operations and line of de- 
“fence ”’ which the Carolinians proposed to adopt, on the 
first of January, 1861, reported thereon, to the Governor, 
as follows: 

. ao * . * * 

“ Szooxn.—Fort Moultrie. 

“This post is wholly untenable. Lieutenant-colonel 
“* De Saussure, a brave officer, gave you prompt notice of 
“ this fact on the morning after his occupation.* His Re- 
“ port, this morning, shows you the irrefragable proof of 
“* his first Report, after nearly a week’s occupation of the 
** post.”—General Simon’s Report to Governor Pickens, 
Charleston, January 1, 1861. 

The Secretary of War, ad interim, in an official letter to 
he Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, in the 
House of Representatives, dated January 8, 1861, said 
that Major Anderson, “ apprebensive of the safety of his 
“command, from the insecurity of the fort, and having 


* Lieutenant-colonel De Saussure, with one hundred 
and seventy men from a Regiment of Artillery and thirty 
Rifilemen occupied Fort Moultrie on the evening after the 
fact that Major Anderson had retired from it became 
known to the Governor—on the evening of the twenty-sev- 
enth of December, 1860.—Eprror. 
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evening of Christmus-day,+ to occupy Fort Sum- 
ter, with his entire command, as soon as the 
necessary means for so doing could be obtained 
without, thereby, exciting the suspicion of -the 
Carolinians. 

It was, indeed, true that Fort Moultrie was 
considered as completely finished, more than a 
year before,+ and that, subsequently, it was kept 
in fair condition ; ¢ and it was not less true that, 


“ reason to believe that the South Carolinians contemplat- 
* ed or were preparing to proceed to a hostile act against 
‘* him, and desiring to prevent a collision and the effusion 
‘* of blood, evacuated Fort Moultrie, after leaying orders 
* for spiking the cannon and disabling some of the carri- 
“ ages, and removed his forces to Fort Sumter, where they 
* now are.”—Secretary of War, ad interim, to the Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Military Affairs, Janu- 
ary 8,1851,in House Miscellaneous Document, No. 12, Thir- 
ty-sixth Congress, Second Session. 

On the sixth of January, 1861, Captain Doubleday, who 
was of the garrison, in a private letter, used these words: 
‘* At Fort Moultrie, everything had been prepared for a 
“ desperate stand; but we could have done little against 
‘“*the powerful batteries of this fort, which would have 
** been turned against us, in addition to an army of at least 
**ten thousand men who would have assailed us on the 
“land side. Our own lives were of little consequence; 
* but our defeat would have involved the loss of this har- 
**bor to the United States, a loss that would have been 
“ jrreparable.”—Letter, in The Auburn (N. Y.] Union, 
copied into 7'he Richmond [Va.] Whig of January 8, and 
into The New York T'ribune of January 16, 1861.—see 
Supplement II. 

On the evening after the surrender of Fort Sumter to 
the Carolinians and Confederates, April 14, 1861, Governor 
Pickens addressed the assembled multitude, at Charleston 
as follows: ‘‘ They have surrendered ; and this proud fort- 
‘ress that was attempted to be a fortress for despotism, 
“ has now become, as its name indicates, a fortress for our 
‘*independence. Besides, one of their most scientific offi- 
“cers, on the twenty-sixth of last December, escaped 
“from what he called @ weak and untenable fort, an 
“went over to this strong and powerful position, because 
**he could maintain himself, and because it was pro- 
“nounced the key of the harbor, He left Fort Moultrie 
*< because it was untenable and at the mercy of Sumter. 
** He chose Sumter as his fortress. We took the one he 
* deserted and with it whipped him to his heart's content.”— 
The Governor's Speech, in The Record of Fort Sumter, 46. 

Victor’s Southern Rebellion, i., 125, describes it as an 
“untenable post;” although, on page 79 of the same 
volume it was said that “two hundred men could have 
** defended it against ten thousand;” and Mr. Greeley, in 
his American Conflict (i., 407,) also states that “it could 
** not have been held a day against a serious assault.” 

* I have the authority of General Jefferson C. Davis— 
the Lientenant Davis of the garrison of Fort Sumter—for 
this statement. 


t Annual Report of the Engineer Department, Novem- 
ber 8, 1859. 


+ Compare Annual Report of the Engineer Department,. 
November 14, 1860, and that of November 80, 1891. 
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in View Of Lue pursibility Unat a vigorous defense 
might be required of its garrison, from the 
insurgent Carolinians, Captain Foster, during the 
Summer and Autumn of 1860, had removed the 
large accumulations of sand which had over- 
topped the scarp-wall on the sea-front,* remov- 
ing it to the front and forming a glacis;+ dug a 
wet-ditch, fifteen feet wide, around the fort ; t 
built two flanking caponieres of brick, to flank, 
with their fire, the three water-fronts of the 
work ; constructed a bastionet, for musketry, at 
its north-western angle; built a picket-fence 
around the fort, bordering the ditch, and pro- 
tected by a small glacis ;§ constructed merlons 
on the whole of the eastern front; opened com- 
munications through the quarters; built a bridge 
to connect the quarters with the guard-house ; 
loop-holed the latter‘for musketry, so as to allow 
it to be used as a citadel ; | etc.4] But, notwith- 
standing all these precautions, the fort was 
completely at the mercy of Fort Sumter, if that 
work should be properly manned, in addition 
to which it was slightly commanded by a 
sand-hill, on Sullivan’s-island, which afforded 
admirable sites for batteries and complete cover 
for sharp-shooters within a hundred and sixty 
yards of its walls; amd these, and other 
causes which the Major readily detected, ** 
taken in connection with what he evidently 
conceived to be the immediate danger of attack, 
prompted him to retire, with his command, to 
Fort Sumter, in order, as his Instructions express- 
ed it, that the garrison might ‘increase its 
‘* power of resistance.” 

It has been made a subject of doubt and 
bitter controversy, whether or not the Major 


* Manuscript Inspection Report, November 11, 1860— 
Supplement I. 

t “On the South side, or front, a glacis has been com- 
“ menced and prosecuted nearly to completion, with a 
“ rampart of sand-bags, barrels, etc.”°— Charleston Courier, 
December 28, 1860, 

+ “*Aditch some fifteen feet wide and about the same 
‘in depth, surrounds the entire wall, on three sides.”— 
Ibid. 

§ “On one side of the fort, palisade of palmetto logs 
“is extended around the ramparts as a complete defence 
“ against an escalading party.’’—Jdid. 

I “ A greater portion of the labor expended was spent 
* upon the citadel or center of the West point of the posi- 
“tion. This he had caused to be strengthened in every 
“ way; loup-holes were cut and everything was so arranged 
“ that, in case a well-concerted atiack was made, he would 
“ have retired from the outer bustions to the citadel, and 
“ afterwards blown up the other portions of the post.”— 
Ibid. 

@ Annual Report of the Engineer Department, Novem- 
ber 80, 1861. 

** Secretary of War, ad interim, to ‘he Chairman of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, January 3, 1861. 
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really had ‘‘tangible evidence of a design” 
[among the Carolinians] ‘‘ to proceed to a hostile 
** act,” before he resolved to retire from Fort 
Moultrie ; and the determination of the question 
involved in that controversy will determine, also, 
the other question which has also arisen, in 
various quarters, whether or not the Major's 
removal of the garrison was authorized by the 
Instructions from the President, which controlled 
him, as the commander of the post. On this 
subject, if evidence were ever wanting, it is 
wanting no longer; and whoever shall honestly 
examine the annals of that period, as they are 
now presented to us, will find the most unequiv- 
ocal testimony of the ‘‘ design to proceed to an 
** hostile act,”—unless, as they hoped to do, they 
could accomplish their purposes by more peace- 
ful means—which was entertained, long before 
the date of the removal, by both the masses 
of the insurgents and those who led them. 
The press teemed with military notices; “ believ- 
‘ting that they were threatened by Fort Sumter 
‘especially, the people were, with difficulty, 
‘restrained from securing, without blood, the 
** possession of this important fortress ;” * and 
South Carolina, from one extreme to the other, 
was little else than a vast camp. For what 
purpose all these military preparations were made, 
and why ‘‘the people” were so eager, is not 
apparent, if it was not, in a known and recog- 
nized contingency, for the purpose of invest- 
ing and occupying the forts; and, with these 
facts before us, stubbornly affording the most 
‘* tangible evidence of the design ” referred to in 
the Instructions, although that ‘‘ design” was 
contingent on something which was not yet 
determined, any other course than that which 
the Major pursued, in his evacuation of the unten- 
able and occupation of the tenable position, would 
have subjected him, in the evidently approaching 
crisis, not only to the condemnation of his 
professional peers but to that of the wide world, 
for all time to come. 

It was necessary, of course, ini order to effect 
the purposed removal of the garrison to Fort 
Sumter without interference from the Carolinians, 
to observe the utmost secrecy, even within the 
lines of Fort Moultrie; and whatever prepara- 
tions were made for that purpose were nominally 
and, generally, ostentatiously directed for other 
purposes.+ The Major's agreeable relatious with 


* Second Letter of the Commissioners of South Caroling 
to the President, January 1, 1861. 

+ We have the authority of General Jefferson C. Davis 
for this statement. He tells us that only the officers were 
made acquainted with the project; and the garrison, gen- 
erally, was mis-led, in its surmises as to the reasons for 
the preparations which were being made, by representa- 
tions that a body of Carolinians had landed on Sullivan’s- 
island, and was preparing to move on thefort. This report 
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the leaders of the insurgents, to which we have 
already alluded,* were very well calculated to 
heck any rising distrust, on the part of those 
who were less influential but more inclined to 
hostile action, which his necessary preparations 
for the removal might suddenly arouse ; and, on 
the evening of Christmas-day, with the families 
of some of those leaders, from Charleston, he 
was present at a party given by the lady of Cap- 
tain Foster, at her residence in the neighboring 
village of Moultrieville,+} which would reasona- 
bly indicate that, to some extent, at least, he 
was supposed to be, if he was not, in harmony 
with those leaders, on the controlling questions 
of the day. Not the least suspicion was created, 
‘therefore, on the day after Christmas, by any of 
his preparations for removing the garrison; and, 
when the Major let it be known aud reported 
that he expected an attack on the fort, very 
shortly, and that, consequently, he designed to 
remove the women and children who were in the 
fort, to a place of safety, neither in the gar- 
rison nor without the works was there the least 
manifestation of surprise or uneasiness. 


ard the subsequent removal of the non-combatants, pom- 
inally, for prudential reasons, disarmed the suspicious, 
both those in the garrison and those among the inhabitants 
of the vicinity. 

* Vide Note *, Column 2., Page 40., ante. 

t+ We have the authority of General Jefferson C. Davis 
for this statement. 

The General also informs us that Major Anderson left 
the party when the children were taken home, say about 
nine o’cluck, and returned to his Quarters in Fort Moul- 
trie; and that the Major subsequently informed him 
that it was only after his return from that party, while 
within his own Quarters, that he determined to abandon 
Fort Moultrie, at the earliest possible moment. As 
that gallant young officer, then a batchelor, was present 
and, after the children and Major Anderson had retired, 
had a pleasent time with those of the company who 
were no longer children—bringing away with him, a gift 
from Mrs. Foster's sister, a pocket flask of brandy, of which 
we shall have a word to say, hereafter—no other testimony 
is necessary, to sustain this portion of the text. 

It bas been said the Major dined in Charleston, on 
Christmas-day, and returned to Fort Moultrie, late in the 
evening: we have the authority of General Davis for say- 
ing that, on Christmas-night, Major Anderson ‘‘ had not 
**been in the city for several days previous, to attend 
** dinner parties or any other purposes.”’ “I am quite cer- 
“* tain,” General Davis continues, *‘ he never visited the 
“city after the Ordinance of Secession was passed by 
“* South Carolina "—December 20. 1860. 

+ That fact is evident in the entire ignorance of the 
Carolinians, until the morning of the twenty-seventh of 
December, that Major Anderson intended to occupy Fort 
Sumter and in their astonishment, at that time, when the 
news of that occupation reached them. Indeed, so well 
was the secret kept, that itis perfectly evident that the 
Charlestonians did not know whence the garrison of 
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In this emergency, however, Major Anderson 
necessarily extended his confidence and intimacy 
beyond the little circle within whose limited 
bounds that confidence and intimacy had been 
previously confined ; and Captain Foster, whose 
duties were legitimately confined to the ‘‘ charge 
*of” the working-parties who were repairing 
and strengthening the three works composing 
the post, was necessarily admitted within the 
limits of the Major's intimacy *—there were no 


Fort Sumter had come—from Fort Moultrie or from rein- 
forcements pushed in, by sea—until some stragglers of 
Captain Foster's working-party reached the city and ex- 
plained the mystery. F 


*In his History of the Civil War, i., 129, Mr. Lossing, 
while speaking of the Major's general relations with his 
command, says the former “ revealed his secret intentions 
“ only to Captain (afterwards Major-general) John G, Fos- 
“ter, his second in command, and two or three other 
** officers.” If Mr. Lossing supposes and means to convey 
the impression, in this paragraph, that Captain Foster was 
generally admitted to the intimacy of Major Anderson, we 
have excellent authority for saying that he is sadly in 
error. The Major, on the contrary, confined his intimacy 
toa portion of the officers of the Arttilery composing the 
garrison; and, outside of that little circle, his intercourse 
was only official and formal, both with officers and men. 

There is excellent reason, however, for believing that, 
notwithstanding his general reserve, Major Anderson was 
obliged to communicate to Captain Foster the purpose he 
entertained of retiring to Fort Sumter. The Annual 
Report of the Chief of Engineers, November 80, 1861, 
states that, among the services of the Corps at Fort Moul- 
trie, during 1860-1, ‘‘ means were also furnished to trans- 
“ port Major Anderson’s command and such public prop- 
“erty as could be removed before the occupation of Fort 
** Moultrie by the rebels to Fort Sumter.’’ This very im- 
portant record is sustained by other authorities, Southern 
as well as Northern; and, with the stern fact thus thrust 
before us that, but for Captain Foster’s assistance, the 
garrison wovld have been compelled to remain at Fort 
Moultrie, there is no room for wonder that, to the extent, 
at least, of the matter of the removal of the garrison, 
Captain Foster was admitted to the councils and confi- 
dence of Major Anderson, 

Mr. Lossing certainly erred, also, in his designation of 
the Major’s “‘ second in command ”"—a mistake which he 
has shared with Mr. Squier—Frank Leslie's Pictorial 
History, i., xvi—Captain Foster, unto whom that authori- 
ty is given by Mr. Lossing, was of the Corps of Engineers, 
and he held no command whatever in the Artillery, of 
which the garrison was wholly composed: on the con- 
trary, his duties began and ended with the general 
“charge of ” the three Engineer working-parties who, 
independently of the commander of the post, were en- 
gaged in repairing and strengthening the defences of 
Charleston harbor. 

The ‘‘second in command,” in the garrison, was, ua 
questionably, Captain Abner Doubleday of the First Ar- 
tillery, now our respected friend, Major-general Doubel- 
day, U.S. A. 
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other means for transporting the garrison from 
Fort Moultrie than those which Captain Foster 
controlled ; and there were, comparatively, no 
provisions for its use, after it should reach Fort 
Sumter, than those which belonged to the Engi- 
neers.* The accession of the Captain to the coun- 
cils of Major Anderson was speedily and effective- 
ly utilized by the employment of three schooners 
and several barges, which the Engineer working- 
parties used in their work, for the purpose of 
transporting the garrison and the public proper- 
ty to Fort Sumter ; and the workmen themselves 
were also employed in assisting in the transfer of 
the latter. + 

The necessary preparations having been made 
for the removal of the garrison, in the afternoon 
of the twenty-sixth of December, 1860, while 
most of the Carolinians were absorbed in their 
devotion to the holiday season, the women and 
children, with the exception of the families of 
the officers and Mrs. Rippit—the faithful house- 
keeper of the unmarried officers’ mess—were 
openly embarked, under the direction of Lieuten- 
ant Hall, on one of the schooners ¢ which Captain 


* General Foster is our authority for this statement, at 
recent interviews, in the city of New York. 

t+ Annual Report of Engineer Department, November 19, 
1861; General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, 
January 19, 1872; General J. G. Foster to Henry B. Daw- 
son, February 8, 1872. 

t It has been a question, among the distinguished surviy- 
ors of the officers who were then in Fort Moultrie, con- 
cerning the number of schooners which were employed on 
this particular service; and the attempts which we have 
made to solve that question, have been among the most 
tedious of the many perplexing labors we have bestowed 
on the preparation of this paper. 

General Jefferson C. Davis, in a detailed written descrip- 
tion of the events of that eventful afternoon and evening 
and in repeated conversations, has insisted that only one 
schooner was thus employed, under Lieutenant Hall, to 
remove the women, children, etc.; and, through his kind 
attention, we were enabled, also, to meet and converse 
with Sergeant Smith, one of the men who, with his wif. 
and two children, accompanied Lieutenant Hall, and was 
a personal participant in all that was done by that portion 
of the garrison. The Sergeant, also, says, positively, that 
only one schooner was thus employed. 

In an elaborate and most important letter to us, from 
General Truman Seymour, dated “ Fort Preble, February 
29, 1872,” that distinguished officer says, speaking of a 
pamphlet, supposed to have been written by Lieutenant 
Hall, “It says ‘ three little schooners, with four or five 
“ * barges,’ meaning three in all. My wife says there were 
“three. My impression has been that Lieut. Hall hired 
“‘ one of these three for the women and children, of whom 
“ there 45 (20 women 25 children: but with their property, 
“two schooners would have been better than one, and I 
“may be wrong. There are private soldiers whose testi- 
“* mony, on this point, if desired, could be obtained—and 
‘ they are accessible to me by mail.” 


Hist. Mac. Vow. I. 4. 
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Foster had provided ; and, with them, were also 
sent, what, outside the works, were understood 
to be only the furniture, and bedding, and nec- 
essary supplies for the departing non-combat- 
ants, although some provisions and commissary- 
stores, the silver plate belonging to the mess, 
several canary-birds, and a great variety of 
objects possessing particular interest to the refu- 
gees, were also carried away by them.* 

The schooner, with its precious freight, .imme- 
diately headed from Fort Moultrie for Fort John- 
son, within whose deserted lines and untenable 
barracks it was gravely insinuated these non-com- 
batant refugees were about to find a dreary win- 
ter-night’s shelter ; ¢ but orders had been given to 
Lieutenant Hall, to stand off and on, to the wind- 
ward of Fort Sumter, {t until darkness should 


Finally, after a careful review of the circumstances—al- 
though he had previously inclined, in a most important 
letter which he addressed to us on the third of February, 
1872, (o believe that ¢wo schooners were thus employed— 
General Foster, in a personal interview, has subsequently 
determined that Lieutenant Hall only employed one of the 
three schooners in this particular service, and, greatly to 
our relief, confirmed the recollections, on that subject, of 
Generals Seymour and Davis and that of Sergeant Smith. 

General Crawford, whose forethought, even at that crit- 
ical and exciting period, led him to make, at that time, 
elaborate notes of all which then occurred, says, in a 
valued and extended letter of the fourth of March, 1872, 
addressed to us, ** Lt. Hall employed doth the schooners.” 

We have surrendered to the stronger party; and, both 
because of the greater number and the equally high char- 
acter of those who declare that only one schooner was thus 
employed, we have considered that as the most correci 
statement. 

* Generals Jefferson C, Davis, Samuel W. Crawford, 
and John G. Foster are our authorities for this state- 
ment. 

t Charleston News, December 27, 1860; Charleston 
Courier, December 28, 1860: Lossing’s History of the 
Civil War, i., 129. 

Generals Davis, Crawford, and Foster, also, fully confirm 
our statement; and, as’they have personal knowledge of 
the fact, we need no better authority to sustain it. 

t Generals Jefferson C. Davis, John G. Foster, and Sam- 
uel W. Crawford are our authorities for this statement. 
See, also, Charleston News, December 27, 1860. 

We are not insensible, in this connection, that Mr. Loss- 
ing has said of the instructions which were given, on the 
occasion under consideration, “ the commandant there ” 
[Fort Johnson) “had been instructed to detain them" 
(the women and children] ‘‘ on board, until evening, under 
“ a pretext of a difficulty in finding quarters for them "— 
Pictorial History of the Civil War, i., 129;—but, Firet, 
because Fort Johnson was entirely unoccupied, at that 
time, and there was not, therefore, any “ commandant 
“ there,” to be thus “ instructed ;” Second, because Lieu- 
tenant Hall, who accompanied the refugees, had the entire 
control of the schooner, subject to the Major’s orders, and 
directed her movements; and, Third, because the schooner 
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shelter the movement, when, the designated signal 
of the garrison’s readiness to receive them hay- 
ing been given,* he was to run the vessel to the 
wharf, at the gorge of Fort Sumter, and land 
her passengers and the property which had been 
sent with her.+ 

About the same time, Lieutenant Davis was 
detached from his Company and ordered to take 
command of the rear-guard of the garrison, in 
the projected movement ; and, with the assistance 
of some prisoners who were released from the 
guard-house, he immediately ran several of the 
guns into battery, loaded and ranged them so as 
to command the channel between the two forts, 
in order to cover the movement of the main 
body of the garrison and, if needed, to repel any 
attempt, on the part of the Carolinians, to in- 
terfere with it, in its passage to Fort Sumter. t 
During the afternoon, Captain Foster, who, with 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Edward Moale, had de- 
termined to remain in Fort Moultrie, until the 
next day, was ordered to take command of the 
relief which would be on post, when the Fort 
should be evacuated; to cover the barge on 
which the rear-guard was to embark, while 
crossing to Fort Sumter, and, if it should be 
attacked by the Carolinians, to open fire on the 
assailants; to take measures for the removal, to 


Fort Sumter, of as much of the public proper- 
ty as could be removed from Fort Moultrie ; to | 


on and off, to the windward of Fort Sumter, so as to run 


to the wharf, at the gorge of that work, with a free sheet, 
when the signal was given—for these reasons, we say, in | 
addition to the positive authorities referred to, above, we | 
venture to differ from our excellent friend, the author of | 


the Pictorial History of the Civil War, in the instance 
before us, 

* Just what that signal was, is not yet clearly settled by 
those whose testimony is most authoritative. 

General John G. Foster says it was a signa] gun fired 


from Fort Moultrie; General Crawford says “ wo signal | 


** guns were fired from Fort Moultrie. The Ordnance-ser- 


“ geant fired one, and I, myself, fited the other, taking | 
“the lanyard, which is now in my possession; ’’ General | 


Jefferson C. Davis says it was a musket fired from Fort 
Sumter; and Sergeant Smith, who was with Lieutenant 
Hall, on the echooner, says it was a swinging light from 
the second embrasure from the sally-port, in the gorge of 
Fort Sumter. 

In this case, where each is an authority, independent of 
all others, we incline to leave the subject, undetermined, 
with this record of the several testimonies conceruing it, 
for adjustment by those who shall, hereafter, examine the 
important story of Fort Sumter, in 1860-1, with more 
patience than we have been able to give to it. 


t General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Jann- | 
Generals John G. Foster and Samuel W. | 
| presented in the text; but, First, Because, although the 


ary 19, 1872. 
Crawford confirmed the statement, in recent interviews. 
+ General Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, Janu- 
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was not intended to come to, at Fort Johnson, but to lay | 


(January, 


spike all the guns on the abandoned work; 
and to destroy the carriages of such of them 
as bore on Fort Sumter.* 

The main body of the garrison, not yet in- 
formed of the proposed withdrawal to Fort 
Sumter, and supposing that it was prepar- 
ing to repel a movement against the fort, by 
the Carolinians, was ordered to pack knap- 
sacks ; and, when the sun went down, it was 
reviewed on the parade, and—with the excep- 
tion of the rear-guard and the men relieved 


| from arrest, all commanded by Lieutenant Davis, 


a Corporal and three enlisted men of the guard, 
then on post, the Chaplain of the post (Rev. 
Matthias Harris), Assistant-surgeon Simons, an 
Ordnance-sergeant, a Hospital-steward and a 
nurse, Captain Foster and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Edward Moale, Surgeon Crawford, and Mrs, 
Rippit, all of whom were left in Fort Moultrie 
or at the neighboring village,t—as soon as the 


ary 19, 1872. General Davis has, subsequently, read this 
paragraph, in the proofs, and pronounced it perfectly 
accurate. 

* General John G. Foster is our authority for this state- 
ment, 

During extended conversations with that distinguished 
officer, in the city of New York, on the twelfth and thir- 
teenth of March, 1872, he dictated to us the following de- 
scription of the verbal orders which he received from 
Major Anderson, on the occasion referred toin the text: 
“ These orders were as follows: ‘ to have two guns loaded 
** and shotted, and to fire on either of the guard-boats 
“** who might interfere with the passage: as soon as all 
“* the boats and garrison were safely in Fort Sumter, of 
“* which I should have notice by the firing of two mus- 
‘*** kets from the South-east angle of that fort, to fire one 
* * gun, as a signal to Lieutenant Hall that the garrison was 
“ ‘in Fort Sumter and that he ’ (Lieutenant Hall] ‘ was 
**then to carry his schooner to that point: to spike all 
“*the guns of the Fort: to destroy all the ammunition 


| “** which could not be sent over in the two remaining 


*** schooners: and to destroy the carriages of the guns 
«““*which bore on Fort Sumter,’ These orders were 
‘carried out, during the night and the next day.” He 
has subsequently read this paragraph, together with this 
note, in the proofs, and pronounced them pertectly ac- 
curate. It1s proper to state, however, that two of General 
Foster’s surviving associates—Generals Davis and Craw- 
ford—do not concur with General Foster in this statement. 

t We are not insensible that Mr. Lossing—Pictorsai 
History of the Civil War, i., 180—says, “ At eight o'clock 
* the same evening ” [December 26, 1860) “ Major Ander- 
‘son wrote to the Adjutant-general, from his enug quar- 
“ters, nearly over the sally-port: ‘I have the honor to 
“* report that Ihave just completed, by the blessing of 
* * God, the removal to this fort, of all my garrison except 
“** the Surgeon, four North Carolina officers, and seven 
“'*men.’" We say we are not insenstble that Mr. Los- 
sing has thus differently recorded the facts which we have 


Major left ‘‘ the Surgeon,” Doctor Crawford, in Fort Moul- 
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shades of evening sufficiently concealed the move- 
ment,* under the personal command of Major 
Anderson, was moved, rapidly, to some barges t 
which Captain Foster had also provided for that 


trie, when the main body of the garrison was carried into 
Fort Sumter, that officer, as he, himself, tells us, in person, 
followed the Major, very soon afterwards—having been 
**the last officer tocross to Sumter, that night,” are his 
words—and spent the night with the garrison, in its new 
quarters; Second, Because there were no ‘‘ North Carolina 
‘‘ officers” either in the garrison or in charge of the 
working-party, and, therefore, none could have been left 
in Fort Moultrie; and, Third, Because it is very evident 
that what the Major probably wrote as ‘ V. C. officers” 
has been mistaken, by Mr. Lossing, for “‘ North Car- 
“‘olina Officers” instead of ‘‘ Von Commissioned Offi- 
**cers,"’ of which four—the Chaplain, the Ordnance-ser- 
geant, the Hospita)-steward, and the Corporal of the 
Guard—are known to have been left in Fort Moultrie or 
its immediate vicinity—for these reasons, to say nothing 
of others which can be adduced, we prefer to disbelieve 
the narrative of Mr. Lossing, in the form in which he 
has presented it, although it purports to be in the words 
of the Major’s letter-book. 

Appleton's Annual Encyclopedia for 1861, page 816, 
says Captain Foster was left behind, with eight men, to 
hold possession of the work; and Frank Lestie’s Pictorial 
History, i., xv., Victor's History of the Southern Rebel- 


dion, i., 126, Mrs. J, B. Frost’s Rebellion in the United | 


States, 35, etc. repeat the story. 
This mistake probably originated in a misunderstanding 
of the despatch which was sent to the Southern Commis- 


sioners, on the day after the evacuation, which stated that | 


Captain Foster, with a party of men, was, at that time, 
engaged in spiking the guns, burning the carriages, etc., all 
of which was perfectly true. 

* ** All his arrangements being completed, the men 
“under arms, with loaded muskets, and the boats, at 
* the beach, awaiting him, the Major took command and 
**marched rapidly out of the fort at twilight.”—General 
Jefferson C. Davis to Henry B. Dawson, January 19, 1872. 

Mr. Greeley erroneously states—American Conflict, i., 


407—that Fort Moultrie was evacuated “ during the night | 


“of the 26th; ’’ and Doctor Draper—Civil War in Amer- 
ica, i., 542—uses the same words. Mr, Abbott—History of 
Civil War, i., 59—says the garrison embarked “ at mid- 
“night;” and Mr. Faulkner—History of the Revolution, 
10—concurs in the statement. 


torial History, \., 27, says it was “ about nine o'clock in 
“the evening” when the garrison was ordered to hold 
itself in readiness, after which time, it says, it was parad- 
ed, inspected, and embarked; but it does not state at 
what hour the embarkation was effected. 

t Mr. Greeley—American Conflict, i. 407—says “ two 
* schooners ” were thus employed, and that they “ made 
“several trips, during the night,” in order to remove the 
handful of men from Fort Moultrie; but, First, Because, 
with secrecy sternly enforced by the necessity of the case, 
these “ two schooners” could not have been thus engaged, 
making ‘ several trips,” in a bright moonlight night and 


The Charleston News, | 
December 27, 1860, says it was “‘about half past nine | 
** o’clock ” when the garrison embarked. Harper's Pic- | 
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purpose and placed under the command of his 
Assistants, Lieutenants Snyder and Meade of 
the Engineers,* and rapidly carried to Fort 
Sumter t—the command of Captain Doubleday 
(Company E.) first entering the barges, ancl 
then, on their return, that of Captain Seymour 
(Company H).{ It was a very simple opera- 
tion; managed with great tact; and effected 
with perfect success. The movement was, nec 

essarily, as hasty as it was secret; and, #% 
necessarily, it involved the abandonment of 
the greater portion of the garrison’s military 
supplies,§ much of the clothing and private prop- 
erty of the soldiers, || a number of musical instru - 
ments, belonging to the members of the band, % 

and a considerable quantity of engineer imple- 
ments and materials.** The Engineer working- 
party, in Fort Moultrie, as we have said, was 
left behind, together with several others, officers 
and enlisted men, and Mrs. Rippit, the last-named 
of whom patiently awaited the appearance of 
the officers for tea, which she had prepared for 
them ; and, before eight o’clock in the evening +t 


with two guard-boats at anchor, in the channel, imme‘i- 
ately opposite Fort Moultrie, without exposing the secret to 
the Carolinians and defeating the project; and, Secon, 
Because we have the better evidence of those who were 
present and participated in the movement, that the garri- 
son was transported in the barges employed on the works 
by the Engineer working-parties, we prefer to disbelieve 
the narrative of our distinguished neighbor. 

It is proper to remark, in this connection, that Mr. Moore 
(Rebellion Record, i.,6) the Charleston Courier, Decem- 
ber 28, 1860, and Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia for 
1861, 316, agree with Mr. Greeley in assigning “two 
** schooners ” to the work of transporting the garrison to 
Fort Sumter, and in making them run several times, 
during the night, between the two forts; while Harper's 
Pictorial History, i., 27, Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History, 
i, xvi., and Victor’s History of the Southern Rebellion, i., 
126, increase the number to “ ¢hree schooners.” 

It will be seen that only ordinary ‘‘ Government barges,” 
moved with oars, were employed in that portion of the 
movement. 

* Annual Report of the Engineer Department, Novem- 
ber 30, 1861; Information personally communicated to us, 
by Generals Foster, Crawford, and Davis. 

t General Davis to Henry B. Dawson, January 19, 1872. 


J General Seymour to Henry B. Dawson, February 29, 
1872. 


§ The greater portion of these, as will be seen, here- 
after, were recovered on the following day. 

i Petition of Captains Doubleday and Seymour and 
Doctor Crawford, January 17, 1861—Report No. 70, Thirty- 
sixth Congress, Second Session. 

@ Ibid. 

** Annual Report of the Engineer Department, Novem 
ber 80, 1861. General Foster has confirmed the statement 
at a recent interview. 
| tt Major Anderson’s despatch to the Adjutant-general 
8 P.M , December 26, 1860, in Lossing’s Pictorial History 
i., 180. General Davis concurs in that testimony. 
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—just after the guard-boats Nina and General 
Clinch, which the Carolinians were wont to post 
in the vicinity, to watch and report to the leaders 
of the insurgents whatever might be considered 
note-worthy,* had taken their position for tne 
night {—the schooner, meanwhile, having also 
discharged her freight and passengers, Lieutenant 
Davis, accompanied by the rear-guard of the gar- 
rison, embarked in a small boat, and, a few 
minutes after, all were securely quartered within 
the towering walls of Fort Sumter. The Major 
earnestly congratulated the Lieutenant on the 
success with which he had beought his little 
party from the abandoned work, even in the 
teeth of the insurgents’ guard-boats, and pleas- 
ently bespoke his service, as Counsel, in case the 
President should disapprove the occupation of 
Fort Sumter and order a Court-martial to adju- 
dicate the offense; and then, from the contents 
of the pocket-flask which Mrs. Foster’s sister 
had given to the Lieutenant, on the preceding 
evening, the assembled officers sipped rather 
than drank to the success of the garrison in its 
newly-occupied quarters.t 

The sudden appearance, at Fort Sumter, of the 
garrison of the post, naturally excited the alarm 





* Report of the’Secretary of the Interior [of South Car- 
olina) March 26, 1861. 

t The proofs of this paragraph were read by Generals 
Davis and Foster and returned with their approval, as it 
stands; but General Crawford says of this particular 
portion of it, ‘‘ These boats were not on guard at the time 
“the crossing was effected. The Wina did not leave her 
“‘ wharf at Charleston until nine o’clock: the Clinch was 
“ engaged in towing a vessel to the Bar, when it passed 
“ quite near one of the boats containing some of the gar- 
“‘rison. Captain Foster called to me to come on; and we 
“« sprang to a gun—a thirty-two pounder—that was loaded. 
“Had the steamer interfered with the boat, we should 
“‘ have fired upon her. But it was seen that she was tow- 
“ing a vessel;” (and, therefore, she was not interfered 
with.) ‘*Ihada glass bearing upon her, and could see 
‘*with great distinctness.”—US. Memorandum attached 


to proof of this paragraph. If Generals Doubleday and | 


Seymour, to whom copies of this part of the paper have 
been sent, shall add any comments on this portion of our 
subject, they will be presented in a supplementary note, 
meanwhile, as each of the three distinguished officers had 
equal opportunities for knowing the trath of the subject, 
we must defer to the authority of the greater number. 

t General Jefferson C. Davis is our authority for this 
portion of our narrative. 


For all that we have stated in this paragraph, except | 
wherein we have cited special authorities for particular | 
portions of it, we have the express authority of Generals | 
Davis and Foster, who have read it, in the proofs, and 


assured us of its entire accuracy. Although we have 


other authorities to support some portions of the para- | 


graph, we have not considered it necessary,in view of 
thie unqnestionable evidence, to encumber our pages 
w:th references to them, 
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of the Engineer working-party, under Lieuten- 
ant Snyder, who were quartered within that 
work. They were civilians, employed by the 
officer in charge only for the purpose of com- 
pleting the defences of the fort, and, very often, 
in entire sympathy with the South; * and the 
greater number shrunk from the inevitable con- 
flict, the rapid approach of which was clearly 
indicated hy the abrupt occupation of that work 
by the garrison of the post—the uneasiness of 
these workmen was so great, indeed, that all ex- 
cept about seventy of them immediately request- 
ed to be sent ashore. The Major, after hearing 
their request, promptly ordered all who had thus. 
asked to leave the work, to embark, with their 
baggage, the same evening, on the schooner 
which had brought the women and children 
from Fort Moultrie ; and, without any unneces- 
sary delay, their request to be taken from the 
fort was complied with}+—they were, however, 
kept on the schooner, without landing, until 
morning, when they returned to Fort Sumter. 

During the evening, after the garrison had 
been thus transferred to Fort Sumter, Lieutenant 
“Davis entertained a project to return to Fort 
Moultrie, for Mrs. Rippit, who had been left, as- 
we have said, awaiting the officers’ appearance, 
at quarters, for tea, and in blissful ignorance of 
the stirring events of the evening; and Major 
Anderson permitted the attempt, if volunteers- 
for the service could be obtained. The vol- 
unteers were promptly forthcoming; and the 
Lieutenant, by skilful management, avoided the- 
insurgents’ guard-boats ; astonished the old lady, 
by informing her of the transfer of the garrison ; 
and safely transferred her, and her baskets and 
bundles, to her new mess-room, in Fort Sumter.§ 

The Surgeon, Doctor Crawford, who had re- 
mained behind, in Fort Moultrie, when the main 
body of the garrison crossed the channel, was 
the last officer to cross to ‘‘ Fort Sumter that 
‘*night;’ and he appears to have made the 
passage in a private boat. | 

Thus ended the labors of that eventful day. 
There had been intense anxiety, among some : 
on others, the exciting scenes of the drama had 
had no visible effect. The plans had been laid 
in secret: the movement had been enshrouded 
in secrecy: the evacuation of Fort Moultrie wis 





* General Doubleday to Henry B. Dawson, October 31, 
1870. 

+ Generals Jefferson C. Davis, John G. Foster, and Sam- 
uel W. Crawford are our authorities for this statement. 

t General John G. Foster is our authority for this state- 
ment. 

§ Our authority for this statement is General Davis, 
who personally commanded the party who thus went 
ashore for the old lady. 

! MS. Memorandum, by General Samue! W. Crawford, 
| April 24, 1879. 
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yet unknown beyond the lines of that work 
and those of Fort Sumter: the occupation of 
the latter, by any garrison whatever, was yet, 
as far as the outside world was concerned, 
among the unrevealed things of Providence. 
Captain Foster and his party held formal pos- 
session of Fort Moultrie: the Nina and the Gen- | 
eral Clinch, not yet informed of the transfer of | 
the garrison, kept guard, with their wonted 
vigilance, over an empty casket: the sentinels, | 
conscious of the increased security of the main | 
body of the garrison, walked their lonely rounds, | 
with a firmer step, on Fort Sumter: and, very 
soon, those of the garrison who were not on 
dluty and the little party who remained in 
I‘ort Moultrie-—unless those of the work- 
ing-party, in the latter, who were employ- 
ed, under Captain Foster’s direction, in spiking 
the guns and in removing the stores to the two 
schooners which were moored at the wharf, in | 
the rear of the work *—sought that welcome 
repose which the labors and the excitements 
of the day entitled them to enjoy. There 
had been no unnecessary display, no unneces- 
sary excitement, no unnecessary noise. There 
had been no destruction of property,+ no 


* General Foster has informed us that, during the night, 
the guns were spiked and, as far as it could he done, his 
working-party was employed in removing the public prop- 
erty to the schooners, by means of which, on the following 
day, that property was carried to Fort Sumter. 

General Crawford states, as his belief, that the guns 
were spiked and the flag-staff cut down on the rvrentnea of 
the twenty-sixth, before he left Fort Moultrie and joined 
the garrison in Fort Sumter; but, as Generals Davis and 
Foster as firmly insist that, while the guns were really 
spiked by Captain Foster’s party, during the niaut of the 
twenty-sixth, the flag-staff wae not cut down until the 
next morning, when it was done in their presence, we can 
do no less than respect the weight of numbers and, with- 
out depreciating the great welght of General Crawford’s 
testimony, based, as it is, on memoranda made at the 
time, await further testimony before preferring his un- 
sustained statement, on this subject, to the concurrent tes- 
timony of his two associates, each of whom, with himself, 
was present when the event referred to occurred. 

t Colonel Estvan,in his War Pictures of the South, 
page 2,says Major Anderson ‘‘ burned aii the Govern- 
**ment stores, spiking the guns, and destroying every- 
“thing he could.” Mr. Greeley, in his American Conflict, 
i., 408, after describing, among the events of the evacua- 





tion, the “ several trips ’’ of his “‘ two echooners "’ “ dur- 
“ing the night of the 26th” says, “ when all that could 
** be had been removed, the remaining gun-carriages, etc., 
** were burnt, so as to prevent their use in any future 
*‘ attack apon Fort Sumter.” Doc.or Draper, in his Civil 
War in America, 1., 542, says, “ the evacuation of Moul- 
“trie commenced -a little after sun-down; and, in the 
“* bright moon of that night, was quickly completed. The 
“gune were spiked, the carriages burnt; the powder, 
“ cartridges, small-arms, clothing, provisions, accoutre- 
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casualty involving either life or limb—even old 
Mrs. Rippit was taken from the midst of her 
tea-cups and safely transported to her newly- 
appointed quarters, without exciting anybody 
but herself and without producing an undue 
ripple on the waters of the harbor or an undue 
emotion among those, insurgent or loyal, awake 
or asleep, who were in the vicinity.* 


(To sg ConTINUED IN THE MARcH NUMBER. | 


“ ments, and other munitions of war were removed; the 
“ flag-staff was cut down.’’ Mr. Pollard, in his First 
Year of the War, &, 36,and in his Southern History of 
the War, i., 42, Messrs. Guernsey and Alden, in Harper's 
Pictorial History, i., 28, 29, Mr. Duyckinck, in his War for 
the Union, i., 89, Mrs. J. B. Frost, in her Rebellion in the 
United States, 32, Mr. Schmucker, in his History of the 
Cwil War, Part I. page 73, Mr. Abbott, in his History of 
the Civil War, i,, 59, and Mr. Victor, in his History of the 
Southern Rebellion, i, 126, also, state that the public 
property was either removed or destroyed, as far as it was 
removed or destroyed at all, before the Major and the gar- 
rison evacuated Fort Moultrie. Our readers will judge 
between them and us. 

* Generals Davis and Foster are our authorities for all 
the statements contained in this paragraph, except those 


| for which other authorities are given; and as those gen- 


tlemen have read them, in the proof-sheets, and pro- 
nounced them to be entirely accurate, we consider it 
unnecessary to occupy our pages with other authorities. 

It may not be amiss, however, for the purpose of 


| indicating the way in which history is written, in this 


intelligent age, to notice, in this place, the variety of dates 
which have been assigned to the evacuation of Fort Moul- 


| trie which we have thus endeavored to describe. 


Colonel Estvan, in his War Pictures of the South, Page 2, 
says Major Anderson evacuated Fort Moultrie “on the 
** twentieth of December;” and Mr, Pollard, in his First 
Year of the War, Page 36, and in his Southern History of 
the War, Volume I., Page 42, also describes that event as 
occurring on “ the same day "' that South Carolina adopted 
her Ordinance of Secession—the twentieth of December. 
Mr. Abbott, in his History of the Civil War in America, 
Volume I., Page 59, says it was on the night of the twenty- 


Jifth of December, in which error Mr. Faulkner (History 


of the Revolution in the Southern States, 10), Hon. E. G. 
Squier (Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the American 
Civil War, i., xi.), and Messrs. Guernsey and Alden (Har- 
per’s Pictorial History, i., 28) agree with him. Mr. Vic- 
tor, in his History of the Southern Rebellion, Volume L., 
Page 129, says it occurred on the (wenty-seventh of Decem- 
ber. Mr. J. T. Headley, in his Great Rebellion, Volume I., 
Page 41, says it occurred on the twenty-eighth of Decem- 
ber. Lieutenant-colonel Fletcher, in his History of the 
American War, Volume I., Page 19, says it occurred cn 
the twenty-ninth of December. 

Most surprising of all, Mr. Buchanan, who was thn 
President of the United States, says, in his Mr. Buechan- 
an's Administration, Page 180, “‘ Major Anderson had, cn 
“ Christmas night, secretly dismantled Fort Moultrie,” 
etc! 

Such is American History, so called, as that History was 
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XVI.—FLOTSAM. 


{These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “‘as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 


We invite discussion concerning each of them ; and if | : 
| two miles, was Quartermaster Freedley’s negro 


any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Eprron Historica, Magazine.) 


Ear.ty STeAmMBoATING.—Mr. Richard F. Ste- 


vens, of Trenton, is owner of a copy of the old 
Federal Gazette and Philadelphia Daily Adver- 


i hich contains many curious and interest- | 7 - 
ond rae y | stumbled, unawares, upon the rebels, in the dark, 


ing features, as well in its advertising as in its 
reading columns. Among others, an advertise- 
ment, which is of local interest to the people of 
this country, even at the present time, as a matter 
of history, and was doubtless of much importance 
at the time of its publication, is the following: 
‘¢ THE 
‘*STEAMBOAT, 
‘*Sets out to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, 


‘* from Arch-street ferry, in order to take passen- | 


‘* gers for Burlington, Bristol, Bordentown, and 
“Trenton, and return next day. 
‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, July 26, 1790.” 


This boat was built and owned by John Fitch, | 


and was the first steamboat advertised ; and the 
advertisement, therefore, marks an era in the 
method of travel between Trenton and Philadel- 
phia and intermediate places, and shows at what 
time steamboat communication was established 
between the cities on the Delaware. The paper 
is dated ‘‘ Monday, July 26th, 1790; ” is in com- 
paratively good state of preservation ; quite legi- 
ble; and was published by Andrew Brown, at 
Washington’s Head, in Chestnut-street, near 
Front-street. 

This notice becomes of more than ordinary 
local interest to this country, when it is known 
that John Fitch lived in Warminster township, 
near Davisville, where he built his first steam- 
boat, which was floated on a mill-pond, then on a 
farm now owned by General John Davis, a few 
hundred yards over the line in Southampton.— 
Doylestown Democrat. 


Wuo Owns THE Banyo ?—The following in- 
cident will be remembered by the members of the 
Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
who served with the Regiment during the month 
of April, 1862. The Fifty-first, in company 


written within less than six years after the events describ- 
edand while nearly all who participated in these events 
were living, easily accessible, and perfectly willing to 
afford every facility which was necessary to ascertain and 
to tell the exact truth ! 

Who will not question the accuracy of ali History, with 
such instances as th's before him of its entire uncertainty? 
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with other Regiments of the Division, marched 
to attack the rebels at Camden. They were in 
advance on the march and in the attack, and 
were under the command of Colonel Edwin 
Schall. Amongst others who accompanied the 
column during the terrible forced-march of forty- 


servant, a stalwart fellow of the pure Congo 
breed, black as the ace of spades. Actuated by 
kindly motives, he offered to carry the drum for 
a weak and tired member of the band, aud hoist- 
ed it on his shoulder. Unluckily, the Regiment 


who at once opened upon them with shot and 
shell. The negre was awfully scared; and at 
once stampeded over stumps and roots of fallen 
trees. But he was ina dilemma. He wished to 
getrid of the drum, and dare not throw it away. 


| So, high above the din and confused noise of the 
| fight, was heard the frantic cry of “ Where’s de 
| “man dat owns dis banjo? 


Where’s de man 


‘* dat owns dis banjo?” This became a stand- 


ing joke with the boys of the Fifty-first for 
many a day.—Norristown Herald. 


CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE.— 
Among the curiosities of American literature 
may be named the singular history which per- 
tains to two of the compositions of our respected 
fellow-citizen, Charles Sprague, Esq. In the 
year 1825, he pronounced the usual Oration before 
the City Authorities of Buston. It was a per- 
formance of uncommon ability, and met with an 
extensive sale, when published. Extracts from it 
have been copied into several school books, and 
are favorite pieces with juvenile declaimers. We 
have not the means of knowing how many times 
the entire Oration has been stolen and delivered 
upon the twenty-eight anniversaries of Independ- 
ence which have occurred since its production. 
We have seen it published, as original, by orators. 
in the States of Ohio and New York. In the 
former case, the only alteration made in the Ora- 
tion was to change its allusions to the Old South 
Church to the altered circumstances of its deliv- 
ery in‘the open air! The guilty party, in this 
transaction, was afterwards elected to Congress. 
Had these two orators been content with the 
praise received for the delivery of their oratorical 
efforts, they would doubtless have escaped expo- 
sure; but their vanity tempted them to the'hazard 
of exposure incident to furnishing a copy for: 
the press, at the earnest solicitations of personal 
friends. 

Mr. Sprague’s splendid Poem, entitled Curiosi- 
ty, delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
of Harvard University, in 1829, was published, as 
original, by a British officer stationed in India. 
It was merely altered for the English market by 
the substitution of the names of Englishmen fo: 
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those of Americans. Thus ‘‘ Bowditch” was 
altered to ‘* Roscoe,” and ‘‘ Kemble” was sub- 
stituted for Cooper. 

We have before us a copy of a Sermon preach- | 
ed in this State. by a Presbyterian clergyman, of | 
Republican politics, during the War of 1812, a | 
large portion of which is copied, without altera- | 
tion or credit, from the political writings of | 
Thomas Paine. We venture to say, that so 
many pages of Tom Paine were never before 
uttered in an orthodox or any other Christian | 
pulpit. 

Sometime since, a clergyman of this city ex- | 
changed pulpits with a relative, settled in a| 
neighboring city. In a few months, the Boston 
Minister repeated the sermon preached by his | 
relative at the exchange of pulpit services; and it 


was never ascertained, we believe, which of the | 


two was the real author ! 

A friend of ours, a clergyman, settled in New 
York, upon a late visit to England went ,to hear | 
a famous clergyman of London preach, and was | 
gratified when he ascertained that the pastor | 
would certainly officiate on the occasion. But | 


when the discourse was commenced, he was ut- | 
terly confounded to hear the celebrated Minister | 
deliver a Sermon with which he was quite familiar. 

The London divine preached a Sermon written by | 


the Rev. C. A. Bartol, of this city, and included | 


in one of the volumes of his Sermons, published | 
by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. In common with our | 
travelling friend, we admire the taste and dis- 
crimination evinced by the English clergyman, it 
selecting a discourse from that admirable volume. 

There are many curiosities in the periodical 
literature of America, ta which we may hereafter 
refer.—Boston Weekly Transcript, April 22, 
1854. 


| 1780. 
|ed in it; and the stains of his blood still dis- 
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of respectable middle age when George Washing 
ton’s rebellion first began. It is in a fair condi- 
tion, and is still occupied as a dwelling-house. 
It has a single brick chimney in the centre, with 
eight fire-places in it. This house was the head- 
quarters of Pat Ferguson, when he camped at 
Gilbert-town, just before his disastrous defeat at 
King’s Mountain, on the twenty-fifth of October, 
One of Ferguson’s officers was assassinat- 


figure the floor.— Vindicator. 


A Lona-tivep Famity.—Dolly Morse, who 
recently died at West Woodstock, Connecticut, 
in the eighty-seventh year of her age, left one 
sister, in her eighty-fifth, and two brothers, one 
in his eighty-first, and the other in his ninetieth 


| year—all cousins of Professor Morse and of the 
| founders of 


the New York Observer. The 
grandfather of these seven cousins died in, his 
ninety-fourth year; their grandfather’s brother 
in the ninety-third, one of his sisters in the 
eighty-eighth, another in her seventy-eighth, his 
oldest son in the eighty-fifth, and his mother in 
the ninety-ninth year of their respective ages. 
The descendants of the great-grandmother, at 
the time of her death, numbered three hundred 
and nineteen, of whom thirty-one were of the 
fifth generation; and one or more of each of 
the last four generations resided under the 


|same roof with the old lady when she died. 


If the great-grandmother, who was bor in 


| 1701, had at the time of her birth any living 


ancestor over eighty-one years old, three lives, 
viz., the lives of this ancestor, of the great- 


| grandmother, and of any one of her surviving 
| great-grandchildren, would cover the whole pe- 


| riod of American history from the landing on 


A Historica, Curtiosiry.—From Zeisberg- | 
er’s revised liturgy we quote the Losd’s Prayer in | 
Delaware, the aboriginal Pennsylvania dialect : 

**Ki Wetochemellenk Awossagamewank ! ma- | 
“ chelendasutsch Ktellewuesowoagan. Ksakima- | 
‘*woagan pejewiketsch. Ktelitehewoagan le- 
“ ketsch talli Achquidhakamike, olgiqui leek talli 
** Awossogame, Milineen juke Gischquik gunig- 
**ischuk Achpoan. Woak miwelendamauwineen | 
‘* Ntschannauchsowoagannena elgiqui nilana mi- 
“ welendamauwenk nik Tschetschanilawequengik. 
‘* Woak katschi npawuneen li Achquetschiiechto- 
‘* waganink ; schukund ktennineen untchi Medhi- 
‘kink. Alod knihillatamen ksakimawoagan 
‘‘woak ktallewupowoagan woak ktallowi ill- 
“powoagan li hallamamik. Amen.”—Doyles- 
town Democrat. 





An Oxp Hovusk.—There is a substantial dwell- 
ing-house, (log), near Rutherfordton, which was 


| Plymouth Rock to the present hour. 


XVII.—NOTES. 


ParrerR MAKING IN MaAssacnusetts.—I copy 
the following advertisement from Ames’s Alma- 
nack for 1764 : 

‘¢ Advertisement, 

‘*Scme Years ago the Art of Paper Making 
‘¢was set up in this Province, tho’ for want of 
‘* Persons that understood the Business, it failed ; 
‘* but lately one Mr. Clark has carried it on at 


| **the Mills in Milton to as great satisfaction as 


“at Pennsylvania : And all the Discouragement 
‘*the Manufacture at present meets with, is the 
‘‘want of RAGS. If the Heads of Families 
‘* would therefore order their Children and Ser- 
‘*vants to collect and save the Rags that are often 
‘‘thrown away, they would not only receive a 
‘* valuable consideration therefor, but promote a 
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‘* Manufacture, whereby the Exportation of some 
‘* Thousands of Pounds a Year would be saved 
** to this Province. 

‘*Cash for RAGS of Linen, coarse & fine, old 
‘€ Sail Cloth, Cotton or Checks, will be given by 
“Mr. Boice, near the South Battery in Boston, or 
** at the Paper-Mills in vilton.” 


The compiler of this Almanac was Dr. Nathan- 
iel Ames of Dedham, who died in 1765. He 
wae the father of Hon. Fisher Ames. 
manac was published at Boston. 


Boston. d. WD. 


_—__- 


from The Royal Gazette (Rivington’s) No. 288, 
New York, Saturday, July 3, 1779, and send it 
to the Magazine, as an item which will interest 
others besides myself. 

BRonxvIL_E, N. Y. Drcx. 


‘*By wis Exce.vency | Sir Henry Clinton, 


_**K.B. | General and Commander in Chief of all | 


‘“*his | Majesty’s Forces, within the Colonies lay- 


‘ing | on the Atlantic Ocean, from Nova Scotia | 


‘*to | West-Florida, inclusive, &c. 
““PROCLAMATION | 
‘have adopted | a practice of enrolling | NE- 


&e. &e. | 


*“*GROES | among their Troops ; I do hereby | 


‘* give Notice, | That all NEGROES taken in 
** Arms, | or upon any military Duty, shall be 


‘* purchased | for a stated Price ; | the Money to | 
“be paid to the | Captors.| But I do most 


‘*gtrictly forbid any Person to sell | or claim 
** Right over any NEGROE, the | Property of a 
‘*Rebel, who may take Refuge | with any Part 
‘‘of this Army: And I do promise | to every | 
‘* NEGROE | Who shall desert the Rebel Stand- 
“ard, full Se- | curity to follow within these 
‘* Lines, any Oc- | cupation which he shall think 
** pgoper. | 

‘*Given under my Hand at Head-Quarters, | 

‘*PHILIPSBURG, the 30% Day of | JUNE: 

“1779. | 

“H. CLINTON 
** By his Excellency’s Command, 
** JOHN SMITH, Secretary ” 


XVIII.—QUERIES. 


Wasnineton’s OrnpDER,—Where and in what 
year was the following issued? It is copied 
from the original manuscript, written by Wash- 
ington himself : 

‘*Nov' 17% 
‘* ALEXANDRIA 
‘* BEDFORD 
** COLCHESTER 
Boston. 


Parole 
0. 8;” 
J. W. T. 


The Al- 


| lished, and when? 


Wuereas the Enemy | 
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CLENDENIN’s LANE.—Can any of the readers 
of the Historica, Magazine inform me just 
where this old road commenced, its courses, and 
where it terminated? If any can give the his- 
tory of this road—the date when laid out, by 
whom, after whom named, and when closed—it 
will be most acceptable ? 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Dick. 


Mines SranpisH.—-This celebrated Indian 
fighter was a member of an old Catholic fami- 
ly in England ; and I should like to know wheth- 


|er he ever became a member of the Church in 
NEGROES IN War.—I copy the following | 


Massachusetts ? 


NEw JERSEY. J.G@. 8. 


Conrort’s GARDEN.—Where was this place of 
old New York’s resort? By whom was it estab- 
Where, if anywhere, is there 
a picture of it? Can it be described? When 
was it closed ? 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Dick. 


Tue Purtran Breie.—A speaker at the Stand- 
ish celebration, alluded, in terms of eulogy, to 
the Puritan Bible. This was, of course, the 
Geneva Bible, not that issued under King James 
and allowed to be read in churches. The ques- 
tion is, when did the people of New England 
abandon the Bible of their Fathers, and take up 
that of the Malignants? 

The question is worth debating, for I find, 


| running through the paper, parallel passages be- 


tween Shakespeare and King James’s Bible, which 
first appeared in a Boston publication. Shake- 
speare died in 1615, I think; and King James’s 
Bible did not appear till 1611. If there is a 
similarity, did Shakespeare copy from King 
James's translators or they from him? 


NEw JERSEY. J.G. 8. 


JaMEs ATHEARN JoNES.—I! wish to ascertain 


| the dates of birth and death of this writer. 


One authority says that he was born at Tisbury, 
Mass., in October, 1791, and died in New York 
City, in July, 1855. Another authority, which 
I think more reliable, states that was born at 
Tisbury, on the fourth of June, 1790; and died 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., in August, 1853. His 
novel, Haverhill, or Memoirs of an Officer in the 
Army of Wolfe, published in England, in 1831, 
was republished by the Harpers, the same year. 
I wish also to ascertain the place and date of 
publication of his Tales of an Indian Camp, 
which were published in this country and re- 
printed, in 1830, at London, under the title of 
Traditions of the North American Indians. 
Boston, Mass. J. W. D. 
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CoLONIAL TEA-POTS.—In Mr. Gillet’s Federal 
Government, page 16, he says “ In the disguise 
““of Indians, the colonists threw overboard 
‘into the sea a ship-load of tea in New-Jersey, 
“and several in Boston-harbor.” Was this 
really so ? 

I have heard of tea-parties in other places 
than Boston; but New Jersey has never been 
considered as one of them. A portion of one 
or two cargoes of tea was thrown over at Bos- 
ton; but I never heard, before, of the soaking 
of ‘‘ several ship-loads of tea,” in Massachu- 
setts-bay. Please tell us more about it. 

Yorx«KVILLE, 8. C. ? 


NATHAN DANE AND THE ORDINANCE OF 1787, 
—In the Appendix to the History of the Con- 
stitution, Mr. G. T. Curtis quotes a passage 
from Nathan Dane’s letter to Rufus King, 
then recently published by the son of the latter, 


Mr. Charles King. Mr. Curtis does not say | 


where that letter was thus published. 
give me the place and date? 
Boston, Mass. 


Can you 


do. We ts 


AmerIcaAN DveEts.—It is insisted, by one of 
my friends, that there had been duels, at Wee- 
hawken, by members and relatives of General 
Hamilton’s family, before the fatal duel between 
himself and Colonel Burr. Will the Magazine 
please throw some light on this interesting 
subject ? 

Bronxvittez, N. Y. Dick. 

SACRAMENTAL ToOKENS.—-In some of the 
churches of the olden time, in the United States, 
communicants are said to have been admitted by 
metallic Tokens. Can.any of your readers in- 
form me of the character of these coins, their 
inscriptions, by whom issued and to whom, and 
if they are now in use, and where? 


BrRookiyn, N. Y. R.I. B. 


Tae Reoicipes.—Professor F. B. Dexter, a 
few months since, read a paper on the regicides, 
the lives of Whalley and Goffe, before the New 
Haven Historical Society. The following is a 
single extract : 


‘*In 1676, Goffe removed to Hartford, where 
**he was living in July, 1670. There is no clew 
“*to him after this time. His diary, or letter- 
‘** book, which, before this, had furnished a toler- 
** ably connected account, here breaks off, abrupt- 
“ly, it is natural to suppose by his death, which 
‘* probably occurred about this time. Whalley 
‘‘died in Hadley, between August, 1674, and 
** September, 1676. There is a stone on the New 
“Haven Green, marked ‘E. W. 165(3) or (8).’ 
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‘* Edward Wigglesworth died in New Haven, in 
‘**1653. Dr. Stiles found a stone on the Green, 
‘*marked ‘M.G.’ This he changed to ‘ W. G.’ 
‘*l William Goffe| and says, ‘I have not 
‘**found the least surmise of Goffe’s being 
‘*¢ buried here, until I myself conjectured it, 
‘** inferring, if Whalley was removed here, 
‘¢ ¢ after death, Goffe would have been also.’ It 
‘*is a pretty sentiment of Dr. Stiles, to collect 
‘*the remains of the three friends and regicides, 
‘** Goffe, Whalley, and Dixwell, in New Haven, 
‘*but it is dispelled. There is no proof that 
‘* Whalley’s remains were ever brought here.” 
Pray tell me what has been said, or may be 
said, in reply to this grave impeachment of our 
old-time ideas on this subject? Are we to have 
doubts cast on all our history? By-and-by, I 
suppose, Noah’s flood will become the subject of 
doubts and dispute. 
New HAvEn, Conn. 


ORTHODOX. 


XIX.—REPLIES. 


JoHN PECK, AUTHOR OF A DEscANT on UNI- 
VERSALISM, [H. M., 1st Series, vii., 262].—The 
Peck Genealogy, by Ira B. Peck, of Woonsocket, 
R.I., published in 1868, gives some particulars rel- 
ative to this individual. He was the son of Henry 
Peck of Rehoboth, Mass., and was born in that 
town, on the fourth of February, 1734-5. He left 
Rehoboth and settled in Royalston, Mass., about 

775, and thence removed, in 1806, to Mont- 
pelier, Vt., where he died on the fourth of March, 
1812. He was a farmer; and, while he resided 
at Royalston, was one of the town-officers, for 
many years. He wasalso a School-teacher. His 
son, General John Peck of Waterbury, Vt., was 
the father of the late Hon. Lucius B. Peck, of 
Montpelier, a Member of Congress from Ver- 
mont. 


Boston. JoHN WARD DEAN. 


LyMAN Hat's Heapstone.—[ H.M. IT, iz, 123. | 
Mr. D’ Antignac’s letter to the Governor of 
Connecticut, tendering this grave-stone to the 
State, was communicated to the Legislature in 
the May Session, 1857, and; on the Report of a 
Select Committee, to whom its consideration was 
referred, it was 

‘* ResoLveD, That said tomb-stone be, and the 
‘*sume is hereby accepted, and His Excellency, 
‘the Governor, the Hon. William L. Storrs, 
‘*and the State Librarian be, and they are hereby 
‘* appointed, a Committee, to receive said tomb- 
‘stone, and to place the same in the Cemetery 
“in the town of Wallingford,” [Mr. Hall's 
birth-place| ‘‘ with such additional inscription 
‘* thereon as the Committee may deem proper ; ” 
and provision was made for the payment of ex- 
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penses thereby incurred, by an order on the 
Treasury of the State. 

The stone was placed in the Wallingford Cem- 
etery, on the fourth of July, 1857, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. It rests, as a horizontal tablet, 
on a base of brown sand-stone, which bears the 
addition inscription. In 1858, by order of the 
Legislature, it was enclosed with a handsome iron 
railing. 

The Resolves of the General Assembly are 
printed in the Private Acts of the May Sessions, 
1857 (p. 218), and 1858 (p. 95). 

Hartrorp, Conn. J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. 


Tae DeatH or WasHINGToN.—A communica- 
tion by ‘*T. W.” in a recent number of the 
Commercial Advertiser, under the heac of Sev- 
enty-one years ago, contains several erroneous 
statements in conflict with the truths of history ; 
and, as Mr. Weed has invited corrections of his 
reminiscences, I will here point out two of these 
errors. 

Mr. W. says, that the memorable words applied 
to Washington—‘‘ first in war, first in peace, and 
‘* first in the hearts of his countrymen ”—origin- 
ated with Chief-justice Marshall ; and that ‘* the 
‘‘ officers of the Government and Members of 
‘** Congress,” repaired to Mount Vernon on the 
day of Washington’s funeral. 

Now the facts disclosed by our biographies, 
histories, Journals of Congress, and newspapers 
of the day, are all in conflict with each of these 
two statements. Washington died on the night 


of the fourteenth of December, 1799, and was | 
| Government had not then been changed to the 


buried on the eighteenth. Congress was then in 
session, in Philadelphia, for the seat of govern- 
ment had not yet been changed. On the eigh- 
teenth of December, Colonel Marshall, then a 
leading member of the House of Representatives, 
solemnly announced to the House, a ‘‘ report” of 
Washington's death, which had been ‘* commun- 
**icated by a passenger in the stage to an ac- 
“ quaintance whom he met in the street.” He 
stated that the information was not certain, but 


there was too much reason to believe it true ; and | 


he added, that “ after receiving intelligence of a 
‘* national calamity so heavy and afflicting, the 
‘** House of Representatives can be but ill-fitted 
‘*for business.” He therefore moved an ad- 
journment ; and the two Houses adjourned to 
the next day. 

General Henry Lee, also a prominent member 


of the House, was not in his place at the ad- | c : 
|and addressing the officer who had captured 


journment: but, learning the rumor of Washing- 
ton’s death, repaired to his lodgings, and, in 
ignorance of what had taken place in the House, 
drew up the Resolutions, one of which was the 
Jirst to give publicity to the memorable words 
before referred to. These Resolutions General 
Lee handed to Colonel Marshall, as the most 
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proper person to present them, under the circum- 
stance that Marshall was entitled to the floor, the 
next morning, and had prepared an address for 
the occasion. Accordingly, Mr. Marshall did 
introduce Mr. Lee’s Resolutions at the close of 
his eulogium. 

In his Life of Washington, Marshall expressly 


| states that General Lee was the author of these 


Resolutions; and, in a letter written by him on 
the twenty-ninth of March, 1832, and published 
in the HistoricaL MaGazing, he gives most of 
the above details in regard to their authorship. 
From the above facts, it is equally clear that 
the other statement of Mr. Weed, that “ the offi- 


| ** cers of the Government and Members of Con- 


‘* gress repaired to Mount Vernon, on the day of 
‘*the funeral,” is also erroneous. Washington 
was not only dead but buried before the ‘‘ re- 
‘** port” of his death reached Fhiladelphia; and 
it was not until the day after the funeral—the 
nineteenth of December—that President Ada@ms 
called the attention of Congress to the subject. 
All the action of Congress for doing honor to the 
memory of the illustrious dead, took place after 
he was buried—on the nineteenth, twenty-third, 
and thirtieth of December. 

I submit that Mr. Weeds’s statement, imputing 
the authorship of the celebrated sentiment to 
Chief-justice Marshall, was only his inference 
from the fact that Marshall introduced the Reso- 
lutions containing it; and his other statement 
was only an inference from the probability that 
Congress and the officers of the Government did 
attend the funeral, he forgetting that the seat of 


vicinity of Mount Vernon. 
Mantivs, N. Y. H. C. Van Scmarcx. 


GENERAL RIAL AND THE BaTTLE or N1AGARA. 
—(H. M. IL, viii., 54.)—About fifty years ago, 
I spent a fortnight, in that vicinity, and heard 
from many persons, who were personally con- 
cerned in that fight, interesting particulars relat- 
ing to it. Among other anecdotes was the fol- 
lowing : Rial was an inveterate punster, an Irish- 
man, I believe. When, as was supposed, mortal- 
ly wounded, and his death was regarded as 
certain, and he was suffering great agonies, and 
covered with blood, on finding his quarters, to 
which he had been removed from the field, in 
the hands of the Americans, he was told that he 
was a prisoner. Lifting himself from the litter, 


him, he enquired his name: the answer was 
‘* Ketchum.” Not being able to resist the 
temptation to a joke, he replied, ‘‘ Well, you have 
** eaught him.” 


Satem, Mass. Cuar.es W. UPHAM. 
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Woopprivcre.—[ HH. M., I7., ii., 119.|—The Mr. 
Woodbridge who married Deborah Totton [ Zarl- 
ton] in 1686, was Rev. Benjamin Woodbridge, 
second son of Rev. John and Mrs. Mercy (Dud- 
ley) Woodbridge. Notices of him will be found 
in Brooks’s History of Medford, 203-8, and in 
my Memoir of Rev. Nathaniel Ward, 192. 
Deborah Tarlton was the widow of Henry Tarl- 
ton, and daughter of Daniel Cushing, of Hing- 
ham. Rev. Mr. Woodbridge’s first wife, Mary, 
daughter of Rev. John Ward, of Haverhill, 
Mass., died at Bristol, then in Plymouth Colony, 
now in Rhode Island, on the eleventi of Octo- 
ber, 1685, aged thirty-six.—See Mew Hngland 
Historic and Genealogical Register, xix., 475. 

Boston, Mass. JOHN WARD DEAN. 
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XX.—BOOKS. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tus Histortoat Maaazine, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
“Dawson, Morrisanta, N. Y.,” or to Messrs. Cuarirs 
Sortsyer & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 

A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 

1.—A biographical history of Clermont, or Livingston | 
Manor, before and during the War of Independence, with 
a sketch of the first navigation of Fulton and Livingston. 
By Thomas Streatfe'td Clarkson. Published for, and in 
the Hands only, of Subscribers. Clermont, N. Y.: 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 319. 


We are indebted to our honored friend, its 
author, for a copy of this volume, which is, 
mainly, we believe, intended for the use of the 
distinguished family of which it is a history 
and of which he is a member. 

Mr. Clarkson opens his history with a sketch 
of the Livingstons in Scotland; and he then 
presents the family, in its American relations, 
and the leading members of the latter branch 
of it and their several places of residence— 
Judge Robert R. Livingston and the old Manor- 
house, Chancellor Robert R. Livingston and 
Clermont, Henry B. Livingston, John R. Liv- 
ingston, Edward Livingston, Janet Montgom- 
ery and Montgomery-place, Philip Livingston, 
Governor William Livingston, Margaret Tillot- 
son, Catharine Garretson and Wildercliff, Ger- 
trude Lewis, Joanna Livingston, Alida Arm- 
strong, Sarah Alexander (Lady Stirling,) etc., 
forming, successively, the subjects of his narra- 
tive. 

The printed authorities to which Mr, Clark- 
son refers are quite limited, both in number 
aud character—one of the evils attending those 
who are distant from large libraries—and the 
necessary result of that serious disadvantage is | 





!northern and its western borders; 
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evident in his occasional inaccuracies of state- 
ment in matters of general history; but the 
unpublished material which he has so liberally 
employed, notwithstanding this defect, gives 
value to the volume, both as history and as 
biography, and makes it absolutely indispensa- 
ble to every one who would know of the Liv- 
ingstons, or their doings, or their associations, 
from the first settler to the present time. 

The typography is neither handsome nor ac- 
curate, we regret to say; but the photographic 
illustrations are exceedingly interesting and 
very appropriate. 


B—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


2.—Collections of the New York Historical Society for 
Publication Fund Series. New York: 


Printed for the Society. 1871. Octavo, pp. xvi, 488. 


Like other distinguished bodies, the New York 


| Historical Society moves slowly in its capacity as 


publisher; and this volume, which was due 
a year since, has been presented to its subscribers 
only within a few weeks. 

The first chapter of the collection is an unpub- 
lished paper on the territorial rights of New 
York, in what is now Vermont as well as on ite 
the second, 
extending over two hundred and thirty-seven 
pages, is a series of extracts from the local news- 
papers concerning Trinity-church, New York ; 
and the third includes the celebrated Sermon, 


| preached by Francis Makemie, which, in 1706-7, 


inaugurated Presbyterianism in New York. 
, Of the first of these contributions to American 
history, we cannot speak too highly; and we 
rather incline to the belief that our venerable as- 
sailant, Governor Hall, will now have another 
opportunity to ‘‘ vindicate” his fictions and to. 
find fault with those who do not accept them as 
history. Of the second of these contributions— 
that relative to Trinity-church —we have to re- 
mark that it is not that class of works which the 
Publication Fund was designed to put into cir- 
culation, as a reference to the published terms of 
the subscription thereto will clearly indicate ; 
and we do not concur with the Committee in its 
evident willingness to reduce the gradgof the 
Socfety’s volumes to the level of Valentine's Cor- 
poration Manual for which just such material as 
we find in this chapter was generally furnished 
to the venerable ‘‘ compiler” of that costly series 
of volumes, at a dollar per printed page. Of 
the third chapter—Makemie’s Sermon—the inter- 
est and importance which attach to it, as the first 
sermon preached by a Presbyterian in New York 
and for which he was duly, we will not say im- 
properly, arrested as a violater of the public law 
of the Colony, will be perfectly evident. 

The typography of the volume is very superior 
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in its character; and, with the exception of the 
second chapter, it isa very welcome addition to 
our supply of authoritative material for history. 


8.—History of Springfield, Lllinois, Its Attractions as a 
Home and Advantages for Business, Manufacturing, etc. 
Published under the auspices of the Springfield Board of 
Trade, by J.C. Power. Springfield : Iilinois State Jour- 
nai Print. 1871. Octavo, pp. 106. 


An admirable history and description of a 
western town, commencing with the advent of 
the Jesuit Missionaries, Marquette, Joliet, etc., 
and ending with the record of the present day. 

As may be reasonably expected, in such a 
work, the author has not always been strictly ac- 
‘curate, ia all his statements concerning the early 
men and matters at Springfield; but, quite as 
evidently, he knows all about the Springfield- 
men of to-day, the advantages which Springfield 
offers to business-men and capitalists, and the 
desire he had to put Springfield’s best foot fore- 
most. As a necessary result, we have a very 
clear exhibit of the Springfield of our time; 
end in that description there seems to have been 
no omission, Every man and every institution is 


presented in detail; and all that Springfield is | 
capable of producing, either in business or in | f ne 
| of Savannah; and that, without permission, they 


renown, is faithfully portrayed. 


4.—Historical Address, delivered before the Old Set- | 


tlers Society of Racine County, Wisconsin, by Charles E. 
Dyer. Also, Constitution, By-Laws, and List of Members, 
Racine: A.C. Sandford. 1871. 





Official Record of the Oid Settlers Society of Racine | 


County, Wisconsin. With the Historical Address of 
Charles E. Dyer, delivered at Burlington, Wis., February, 
‘22, 1871. Racine: A. C. Sandford. 1871. Duodecimo, 


pp. 84. 
This double title-page—one on the cover, the 


other on the first page, of the book—will indi- | 
‘cate, very clearly, just what this work contains, | 
It is, first, the record of this newly-formed So- | 
| tion of the Town and Memorial Hall, April 19, 1871, be- 


ciety, from its inception until February, 1871; 


and, second, an admirable historical Address, by | 
Mr. Dyer—the latter a most important narrative | 


of the@rigin and progress of, respectively, Ra- 
cine, Mount Pleasant, Caledonia, Burlington, 
Rochester, Waterford, Raymond, Yorkville, Do- 
ver, and Norway, in Racine-eounty. 

Mr. Dyer, in this Address, has strictly confined 
himself to the local history of the several towns ; 


and he has carefully presented all the details of | 


that history, personal and anecdotal, which make 
local bistory at once so life-like and interesting. 
Individual life and adventure, of course, hold 
principal places in the graphic record; and Ra- 
cine, a century hence, will bless the day when 
the old settlers conceived the idea of thus per- 
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petuating the rapidly declining knowledge of 
their early struggles, in their border homes. 
The pamphlet is a very neat one. 


5.—Wilde’s Summer Rose; or the Lament of the Cap- 
tive. An authentic account of the origin, mystery, and ex- 
planation of Hon. R. H. Wilde’s alleged plagiarism; by 
Anthony Barclay, Esq., and, with his permission, published 
by the Georgia Historical Soclety. Savannah: 1871. Small 
quarto, pp. 70. 


One of the most curious of the curiosities of 
American literature is the charge, made many 
years ago, against Hon. R. H. Wilde, of Geor- 
gia, of plagiarism, in having stolen his well- 
known poem, The Lament of the Captive, from 
the Greek poet Alcseus; and the volume before 
us is devoted to the statement of the facts which 
led to the presentation of that charge. 

It seems that Anthony Barclay, Esq , formerly 
the British Consul in New York, as a joke, trans- 
lated Mr Wilde’s beautiful verses into Greek and 
that Greek version into Latin; that he secretly 
conveyed those translations, without discovering . 
himself or the origin of the translations, to a 
clergyman, in Savannah; that the clergyman 
took the bait, and innocently circulated the two 
new versions among the learned in the vicinity 


were communicated to the press, by whom a 
charge of plagiarism, against Mr. Wilde, was 
immediately raised, very much to his own dis- 
comfort and Mr. Barclay’s mortification. 

The story of this practical joke has been fully 
and pleasantly told by Mr. Barclay, himself ; 
and the Georgia Historical Society has printed it, 


| in the elegaut little volume which is before us, 


a volume which, for beauty of typography, is 
highly creditable to the Society and the printers 


| in Savannah. 


C.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
6.—An Oration, delivered at Lexington on the Dedica- 


ing the 96th Anniversary of the Battle of Lexington. By 
Dr. George B. Loring. With the proceedings and a histor- 
ical Appendix. Boston: T. R. Marvin & 3on. 1871 
Octavo, pp. 76. 


The town of Lexington having determined to 
build a new hall which should embrace, at once, 
a Town-hall, a memorial of the fallen soldiers 
from the town, and a library-hall, that building 
was dedicated, with appropriate ceremonies, on 
the sixteenth of last April ; and the beautiful vol- 
ume before us records that interesting event. 

The oration, which is the leading feature of 
this work, is wholly local in its character, com- 
mencing with the fight at Lexington, in 1775, and 
tracing to that event and to the village-green on 
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which it occurred, pretty much everything which 
is manly, and generous, and just, and noble, in 
this part of the world. It is wholly rhetorical in 
its character ; and as the learned author evident- 
ly cared as little for history as history will care 
for him, we see no reason fur wasting our space 
in either discussing his emptiness.or describing 
it. 

The narrative of the proceedings at the dedica- 
tion is really interesting ; and, as the record of 
an important local event, it merits the attention 
which has been paid to it. 

As an elegant specimen ef printing, this tract 
is highly creditable to our excellent fri@nds, 
Messrs. Marvin & Co. of Boston, to whose kind 
attention we are indebted for our copy of the 
work, 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
7.—Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia, a Universal Diction- 


ary of English Language, Science, Literature, and Art. | 


By L. Colange, LL. D. In two volumes. Illustrated by 
over Twenty-five Hundred Wood-cuts. Vol. II. Philadel- 
phia: T. Ellwood Zell, 1671. Quarto, pp. title and verso, 
1152, 


A few months since, we noticed, at some 
length, the first volume of this very excellent 


work ; and we have pleasure, now it is complete, 
in returning to the same subject. 

The title-page of the work hardly does justice 
to it; and the reader must learn from an exam- 
ination of the work itself, just what it is,—at 
ence, a dictionary of language, a dictionary of 
history, an encyclopedia of science, a dictionary 


of the arts, a biographical dictionary. In Amer- 
ican geography, especially, it isan excellent gaz- 
etteer; and in American biography, it embraces 
memoirs of the living as well as those of the 
dead. 

We have been accustomed to the use of books 
of this class, from our childhood-—a copy of 
Barclay’s Dictionary, in our father’s little collec- 
tion, was the storehouse to which we resorted 
for our information, in our earliest boyhood—- 
and we are free to say that we have seen no one, 
within the same space, which is as complete and, 
therefore, as generally useful as this. Its accur- 
acy, as far as we have tested it, is remarkable ; 


and the illustrative wood-cuts add, very greatly, 


to its usefulness as a work of reference. 


Typographically considered, it is a model of | 


neatness. 


8.—History of Frederick the Second, called Frederick 
the Great. By John 8. C. Abbott. With Dlustrations. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. Large octavo, pp. 584. 


We have seldom taken up a book which we 
have less willingly laid down, than this; and we 
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have seldom been as much interested in any work 
which was not devoted to our own specialtie. 

It is devoted to a most graphic narrative of the 
life and military services of the great Frederic of 
Prussia ; and, in view of Prussia’s recent exploits, 
in arms, it possesses a more than ordinary inter- 
est to the general reader. It is, besides, a most 
beautiful volume, in its typography, embellish- 
ments, and binding ; and it is well calculated, 
therefore, to serve the double purpose of orna- 
ment and entertainment. 


9.—A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, 


Doctrinal, and Homiletical, with special reference to Min- 


isters and Students. By John Peter Lange, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the German, revised, enlarged, and edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D., in connection with American scholars 
of various evangelical denominations. Vol. Ill. of the 
New Testament: containing the Gospel of John. New 
1871. 

The Gospel according to John. By John Peter Lange, 
D.D. Translated fiom the German, revised, enlarged, and 


| edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner 


& Co. Large octavo, pp. 654. Price $5. 


The exact character of this Commentary has 
been so often and so minutely described that it 
seems to be unnecessary to say more of it, now, 
than that it is, by far, the most elaborate, in its 
details, of the various expositions of the Scriptures 
with which we are acquainted. Indeed, it some- 
times seems that the Author and Editors have 
aimed to make their volumes as complicated as 
possible, and to hide the subjects of which they 
treat, under the varied mass of learning of all 
kinds which they heap on them, rather than to 
expose those subjects and to make their authors’ 
meaning more apparent. Be this as it may, the 
work is, certainly, an arsenal of biblical litera- 
ture, from which the “soldiers of the Cross” 
may draw such weapons as shall best suit their 
present purposes, without sensibly diminishing 
the supply which they may leave for the next 
comers. 

In the volume before us, we have the Commen- 
tary on John’s Gospel, edited by the venerable 
Editor himself; and it will, unquestionally, be 
welcomed by all who are accustomed to resort to 
this repositary of modern biblical learning. 


1871. 


10.—T7he Holy Bible according to the authorized version 
(A.D. 1611), with an explanatory and critical Commentary 
and a Revision of the Translation, by Bishops and other 
Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, 
A.M., Canon of Exeter. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1871. Octavo, pp. ( Vol. J. Part J) xii., 1—492 ; [Vol 
1. Part II.) 498-928. Price $5. 


This is the first volume of what is known, in 
England, as ‘* The Speaker’s Commentary ;” 
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and, as it is. intended less for the Scholar than 
for the general reader, it is exactly opposite in 
its character from the elaborate exposition of 
Lange, to which we have just referred. 

Without those painfully profound essays which 
only fewcan follow and not as many care for, this 
Commentary presents, in simple words and brief 
sentences, the results of modern biblical investiga- 
tion ; and it will be vastly more welcome, on 
that account, to the great body of readers who 
care less for the possibilities of the case than for 
the well-established and evident facts respect- 
ing it. 

i a pattern of extreme neatness, we may say, 
also, of beauty, of typography, and of judicious 
illustration, also, this work is worthy of all praise. 


HISTORICAL 


11.—Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D.D- 
Vol.I. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. Octavo’ 
pp. xiii., 648. 


If theology may be termed, in any of its rela- 
tions, a mere Science, this volume, surely, is as 
much the first of a purely scientific work as it 
would be were it a volume of Astronomy or Chem- 
istry. And yet, strange as it may appear to some 
old-fashioned church-goers, all these premises are 
strictly true. There is science in theology, as 
well as facts; and there is, and always will be, 
a stern necessity to take the recognized. facts, as 
revealed in the Scriptures or exhibited in the ex- 
perience, and to arrange them, systematically, 
and ascertain their relative value and importance. 
All this may be considered a cold, worldly oper- 
ation—an operation, too, which needs neither 
vital godliness nor even an open profession of 
faith, to ensure its reasonable success—but it is 
absolutely essential, in order to vindicate the 
truth from objections, to expose falsehood, and 
to convince the unwilling consciences of cavilling 
men. 

The volume before us is just one of those cold, 
dispassionate, scientific treatises, having Theol- 
ogy for its subject, which thinking men delight 
to ponder over and impulsive men shrink from. 
It is as rigid as it very well car be; and no 
surgeon ever handled a scalpel with a steadier 
hand, or clearer head, or less excited mind, than 
Professor Hodge, in this volume, has handled the 
several subjects which have, therein, successively 
come before him. 

We shall await the appearence of the succeed- 
ing volumes before examining, in detail, the 
peculiarities of Professor Hodge’s system; 
meanwhile, we can say that, as far as we have 
yet examined it, the present work will more com- 
pletely fill the measure of what we conceive to 
be necessary in such a work than any modern 
work of this class has done: we have yet to 


learn, however, that, with the exception of here | 
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and there a difference, it will supercede, in our 
estimate of merit and usefulness, the good old 
Body of Divinity by John Gill. 

The volume is an exceedingly handsome one, 
from the Riverside Press. 


12.—Chronicleof a Border Town History of Rye West- 
chester County New York 1660—1870 Including Harrison 
and the White Plains till1788 By Charles W Baird Iilus- 
trated by Abram Hosier New York Anson D F Randolph 
and Company 1871 Octavo, pp. xvii.. 570. 


In the Autumn of 1865, the excellent Pastor of 
the Presbyterian-church at Rye, delivered a his- 
torical discourse commemorative of the bi-cen- 
tennial anniversary of the settlement of the town ; 
and his hearers, very handsomely, requested the 
manuscript of the discourse for the purpose of 
publishing it. In order to make the paper mor¢ 
worthy of himself and of those who had thus 
sought to lay it before the world, Mr. Baird 
added to the labors which necessarily belong to 
his office those which, quite as necessarily, devolve 
on all who honestly take up a particular subject, 
no matter what, for the purpose of faithfully 
ascertaining all that may be known and of telling 
fairly what he shall thus learn concerning it. 
This portly volume, crammed with information 
of men and doings in the border-town of this 
County, is the result of that commendable deter- 
mination of this modest country Pastor; and when 
it shall be remembered that he has steadily prose- 
cuted his design during at least six years, 
leaving little unoccupied ‘‘ leisure,” during that 
long period, and hoping for nothing else than 
to discharge his authorial duty properly, the 
‘measure of the author’s merit may be readily 
ascertained. 

As it should, the narrative begins in the wil- 
derness ; traces the original purchases of the 
territory from the aborigines and their settlement 
by the whites ; presents, in graphic detail, the set- 
tlers’ hardships, the beginnings of a village, the 
differences of unsocial neighbors, the threatenings 
of distant enemies, and the construction and 
maintainance of rustic defences; and, with affec 
tionate regard, records the municipal doings 
of the town, concerning town-officers, records, 
admission of freemen, licenses, grants of land, 
pasturing of sheep, lawsuits, the village stocks 
and whipping-post, and other such matters. The 
mails, newspapers, modes of travel, the pro- 
prietors of the lands, the attempt of Connec- 
ticut to seize Rye and that of Rye to be thus 
seized, Harrison’s purchase, the boundary-dispute 
between New York and Connecticut, the man- 
ners and customs of ‘the olden times,” prices 

| of labor and commodities, the train-band, 
| the identification of old names and old places, 
**the Old Boston Road,” the Village Inn, the 
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White Plains, the occupation of the inhabitants, 
the town-poor, the old lawyers and doctors, the 
schools of the town, slavery, the remnants of the 
aboriginal tribes, the town burying-places, the 
taxes and imposts to which the Rye folks have 
been subjected, a description of the town in 1770 
-1771, the Revolutionary history of the town, its 
post-revolutionary history, the village of Saw-pit | 
(now Port-chester) the various churches of Rye, 
the recent town-history, successively occupy the | 
most careful attention of this diligent annalist ; 
and he closes his narrative with sketches of the 
various families who have made Rye their home, 
from 1600 until 1800—an Appendix, containing 
a Record of Streets, the four Patents of the town, | 
a complete Roster of the Town-oflicers, and 
three Indices, respectively, of Dates, Persons, 
and incidents, completes the work. 

With this glance at its leading subjects, our read- 
ers will understand how complete this volume is, 
in the range of its description of Rye and her in- | 
habitants ; and as we were privileged to become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Baird, while he was at work, 
and to witness the manner of his doing it, we 
can testify to his stern fidelity, as a working his- | 
torian, as well as to the skilful use he has made | 
of the materials which he has thus so earnestly 
sought and so carefully secured. He has given to 
us one of the very best of our local histories—one | 
of which Westchester-county and Rye may be 
proud :—we can say no more. 

As a specimen of typography, this volume | 
presents one of the neatest of the productions | 
of the Riverside Press. 
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represented it, in the narrative which is before 
us. We know, too, how honestly he has pre- 
sented, at the foot of his pages, the authorities 
on which he has rélied; and the carefully-con- 
sidered judgments, on disputed questions of 
Colonial history, which the author has pro- 
nounced, are marked with a rigid impartiality 
and an earnest respect for the testimony. 

The period of time to which this volume relates 
extends from 1664 to the execution of Liesler, 
in May, 1691; and it embraces the surrenders 
of the Colony, by and to the Dutch, in 1664 
and 1673; the restoration of it to Great Brit- 
ain, in 1674; the administration of its affairs 
by Nicolls, Lovelace, Colve, Andros, Brockholls, 
Dongan, Andros, Nicholson, and Leisler; and 
the great events to which those in authority as 
well as the great body of the Colonists were, 
during that period, active parties. The suc- 
ceeding volumes of the series, “ should the pub- 
“lic manifest a desire to learn more of early 
“* New York,” as the author says, will carry the 
subject “down to the inauguration of Wash- 
“ ington.” 

Every student of American history, the world 
over, will anxiously look for the continuation 
of this really great work; and we earnestly 
pray that the broken health of the learned 
author may be restored, and that he may long 
live to enjoy the honor which his perfected 


| work will surely secure for him. 


Typographically considered, this volume is 
a very neat one; and the ample index at its 


| close adds vastly to its usefulness among busy 


| men, 


18.—History of the State of New York. By John Ro- 
meyn Brodhead. Second Volume. First Edition, New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1871. Octavo. pp. xv., 680. 


The history of New York requires no orna- | 
ment of style in order to make it attractive; | 
and there is no need of rhetoric to divert the 
reader’s attention from the naked subject of the 
narrative. Her people were not of that class | 
whose real purposes, in order to secure the good | 
opinion of honest republicans, required con- 
cealment; and there is no necessity, therefore, | 
for any screen of fine words or meaningless 
paragraphs, in order to mask its action and 
make that appear commendable which was not, | 
in fact, even respectable. There was no neces- | 
sity, therefore, for her historian to fill his pages | 
with useless words; and a sturdy people happily 
finds, in Mr. Brodhead, an equally resolute | 
and plainspoken historian. 

It has been our privilege to witness the un- 
wearied care which has been bestowed on this 
important work; and we know how patiently 
the learned author has searched for the truth, 
while writing it, and how faithfully he has | 


| sects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. 


| by G. Pearson. 


14.—Insects at home. Being a popular account of In- 
By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., etc. With upwards 
of 700 figures by E. A. Smith and J. B. Zwecker, engraved 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 
Octavo, pp. xx., 670. Price $5. 


This is one of those works which combine 
the useful with the ernamental; which impart 
instruction while they also gratify the eye. 
It isa scientific work; and yet itis designed 
for the use of those who are not, properly con- 
sidered, entomologists; and it avoids those 
startling and staggering technicalities which 
repel so many from the paths of science. 

It treats, most elaborately, of the habits of 
insects, although it does not entirely abstain 
from noticing their structure ; and the abund- 
ant and well-executed engravings add to the 
usefulness ot the work, while they also add to 
its attractions. 

It is from the Riverside Press; and it is quite 
a handsome specimen of typography. 
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15.—Songs of the Heart. Selected from many sources, 
with numerous illustrations from original designs, by T. 
Moran, R. 8S. Gifford, Miss Hallock, Miss Ledyard, Bolles, 
Hoppin, Mc Entee, Etc., Etc. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1872. Octavo, pp. 13, 160, Price $5. 


This elegant volume forms the third of the 
series in which, with many improvements, the 
celebrated Folk Songs have been re-issued ; and 
the beauty of the typography, the appropriate 
and well-executed illustrations, and the judic- 
ious selection of subjects combine to make it 
one of the most attractive gift-books, for any 
season, and from any giver. 


16.—The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Selected and 
Edited by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. With English 
and American additions, arranged by Evert A. Duyckinck. 
Illustrated with one hundred and forty-one engravings, 
drawn by eminent artists. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1872. Octavo, pp. xvi., 674. 


In this beautiful volume we find an admira- 
ble selection from the poetry which England 
has produced during the past ene hundred 
years, made by one of England’s most judicious 
critics, and illustrated by one of England’s 
most skilfull artists, together with nearly three 
hundred pages of additional matter, from En- 


glish and American pens, arranged by one of 
New York’s most capable sons, and illustrated 


by many of America’s best artists. As if these 
attractions were insufficient, the excellent pub- 
lishers have thrown their extensive typographi- 
cal resources into the balance; and, the combi- 
nation of the English and the American Editors, 
the English and the American artists, and the 
Messrs. Harpers, has produced a volume of rare 
excellence of matter and rare beauty of work- 
manship. It appgals to those who desire excel- 
lence of quality as well as typographical beauty ; 
and those who shall resort to its well-filled 
pages will not be disappointed. 


17.—The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson. Compiled 
from family letters and reminiscences, by his great-grand- 
daughter, Sarah N. Randolph. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1871. Octavo, pp. 482. Price $2.50 


Miss Randolph has not written, in this vol- 
ume, of either a great man era statesman, as 
such ; but Mr. Jefferson, as he was, at home, in 
his family-circle, is lovingly portrayed, by a 
great-grand-daughter, from the family tradi- 
tions and his own writings, many of the latter 
hitherto unpublished. The advantage which 
her relationship to her distinguished subject has 
thus given to her, has been employed with ad- 
mirable judgment; and her skill, as a writer of 
biography, is worthy of all praise—indeed, we 
do not remember a volume of biography which 
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has offered greater attractions of style, or of 
subjects, or of good taste and skill in author- 
ship, to ourself, than this—and we have laid the 
volume down with great unwillingness. 

It is an addition to the supply of Jefferson- 
ian literature—Randolph, Tucker, Washington, 
Randall, etc.—already on our shelves, which 
will be very welcome to all who shall desire to 
know of this distinguished man; and, at the 
same time, it will afford a most charming vol- 
ume for those who read only for mere amuse- 
ment. 

Typographically, it is very handsome; and 
the wood-cuts add very much to its attractive- 
ness, 


18.—Life and Letters of Catharine M. Sedgwick. Eadit- 
ed by Mary E. Dewey. New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. 
Duodecimo, pp. 446. Price $2. 


Miss Sedgwick’s name and reputation are so 
widely known that it is not necessary for us to 
do more than state that the very neat volume 
before us contains a memoir of her life, as far 
as that life was presented in her own correspon- 
dence, which has evidently been placed at the 
disposal of the Editress by the family of the 
distinguished authoress, 

We confess we are not satisfied with the 
work, as it has been presented. The letters and 
extracts are very well; but they need a broader 
band of connection than the Editress has given 
to them; and, consequently, they very often fail 
to tell as much of Miss Sedgwick as we desire to 
know, and quite as often they are almost unin- 
telligible, because the key to their meaning is 
somewhere else than in the volume before us, 

It is a very mistaken notion that the letters 
of a person are sufficient, in themselves, to tell all 
that is necessary of the life and services of that 
person, Every writer does not tell the whole 
story of his own life and labors, to his corres- 
pondents;' and no writer fails to deal with 
others and other subjects more than with him- 
self. It requires something else, therefore, than 
one’s own letters to tell the story of one’s own 
life, as it should be written, if written at all; 
and, in the case before us, there remains just as 
much room for a judicious memoir of Miss 
Sedgwick as there was before this volume was 
written. We do not intend to impeach the 
intention of the Editress: we only regret that 
her regard for her subject led her to attach 
an importance to the letters of Miss Sedgwick, 
considering them as biography instead of ma- 
terials for biography, which the writer of them 
unquestionably never intended they should ob- 
tain. 

The volume is neatly printed; its binding is 
a pattern of good taste. P 





